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Happy  Birthday,  Ben! 


Open  house,  exhibits 
celebrate  Ben  Steele's 
93rd  birthday 

Artist  Ben  Steele  will  be  celebrated  with  exhib¬ 
its  throughout  Montana  this  fall  and  at  a  special 
celebration  in  Billings  on  Nov.  17,  marking  his 
93rd  birthday. 

Steele’s  life  and 
work  will  be  hon¬ 
ored  at  12:15  p.m. 

Wednesday, 

Nov.  17,  at  the 
Western  Heritage 
Center  in  Billings 
with  an  appear¬ 
ance  by  a  Montana 
National  Guard 
Honor  Guard  and 
the  presentation 
of  a  flag  from 
the  State  Capitol. 

Lieutenant  Governor  John  Bohlinger  will  be  on 
hand  for  the  ceremony. 

Afterwards,  Steele  -  who  survived  the  gruel¬ 
ing  Bataan  Death  March  during  World  War  II  and 
three  years  as  a  Japanese  prisoner  of  war  -  will 
recount  his  incredible  journey.  An  open  house  fol¬ 
lows,  with  Shirley,  his  wife  of  59  years,  and  many 
friends  on  hand  to  honor  him  for  his  service  to  our 
country  and  his  artistic  legacy. 

Over  the  years,  the  museum  has  hosted  several 
exhibits  and  presentations  by  the  art  professor 
emeritus  at  Montana  State  University  Billings.  “We 
are  inspired  by  Ben’s  ability  to  endure  the  worst 
and  come  out  of  those  experiences  with  such  a 
gracious  and  positive  spirit,”  says  museum  director 
Julie  Dial.  “Please  join  us  for  birthday  cake,  great 
conversation  and  good  cheer.” 

This  fall.  The  Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Cul¬ 
ture  in  Missoula,  the  Schoolhouse  History  and  Art 
Center  of  Colstrip  and  the  Western  Heritage  Center 
are  also  honoring  the  Montana  native  with  displays 
of  his  World  War  II  paintings  and  drawings. 

During  his  incarceration,  the  artist  began  to 
chronicle  the  Bataan  Death  March  and  his  experi¬ 
ences  as  a  POW,  as  well  as  the  Japanese  bombing 
of  Clark  Field  in  the  Philippines  after  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  the  capture  of  more  than  76,000 
Allied  soldiers  in  the  Philippines.  Although  all  but 
two  of  those  images  were  lost,  he  later  re-created 
many  of  them  during  his  post-war  recovery  at  a 
hospital  in  Spokane. 


See  Ben  Steele  on  page  16 


"Tayabas  Road"  by  Ben  Steele 


Ben  Steele 


Gary  Young  Award 

MAC  director  receives  national  recognition 


The  National  Assembly  of  State 
Arts  Agencies  (NASAA)  has  named 
Arlynn  (Ami)  Fishbaugh,  executive 
director  of  the  Montana  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  recipient  of  its  2010  Gary 
Young  Award.  Presented  on  Oct.  15 
during  Assembly  2010,  NASAA’s 
annual  conference  in  Austin,  TX, 
the  award  recognizes  Fishbaugh’s 
exemplary  leadership,  innovative 
thinking,  and  extraordinary  contri¬ 
bution  to  public  support  for  the  arts 
at  the  state,  regional  and  national 
levels. 

Under  Fishbaugh’s  leadership, 
the  Montana  Arts  Council’s  work 
has  become  a  model  for  the  state 
arts  agency  field.  She  is  highly  regarded  for  developing 
a  successful  campaign  to  promote  the  public  value  of  the 
arts. 

Fishbaugh  organized  this  effort  around  the  theme  of 
“The  Three  Rs:  Relevance,  Relationships  and  Return  on 
Investment.”  Through  this  framework,  the  agency  effec¬ 
tively  illustrates  its  public  value  and  generates  arts  advo¬ 
cates  statewide  and  nationally.  Because  of  its  success,  this 
strategy  has  been  replicated  and  promoted  by  other  states, 
regional  service  organizations  and  NASAA. 

“I  look  at  all  the  people  who  have  received  this  award, 
and  I  feel  so  honored,”  says  Fishbaugh.  “But  it’s  really 
not  me,  it’s  everyone  -  we  have  the  board  and  the  staff, 
past  and  present,  to  thank.” 

“This  is  also  very  much  about  the  arts  industry  in 
Montana  -  our  artists,  arts  organizations,  arts  educators 
and  arts  supporters,”  she  adds.  “Without  them  all,  we 
would  have  never  come  this  far.” 


Fishbaugh  was  raised  on  the  family 
wheat  farm  in  Carter  and  attended  Fort 
Benton  High  School,  the  University  of 
Montana  (B.F.A.)  and  UCLA  (M.F.A.). 
Fishbaugh’s  career  has  centered  in  the 
field  of  arts  marketing,  having  held  posi¬ 
tions  at  the  Guthrie  Theatre,  the  Houston 
Grand  Opera’s  Texas  Opera  Theater,  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  and  the  National 
Video  Corporation. 

She  has  been  a  frequent  speaker  on 
arts  marketing  and  tour  marketing  at  col¬ 
leges,  universities,  and  state  and  regional 
arts  agencies.  She  has  served  on  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  panels  and  on 
the  board  of  trustees  for  the  Western 
States  Arts  Federation.  She  currently 
serves  as  vice  chair  of  the  Association  of  Performing  Arts 
Presenters  and  is  first  vice  president  of  NASAA.  She 
recently  was  elected  to  the  board  of  Grantmakers  in  the 
Arts. 

In  announcing  the  award,  NASAA  Chief  Executive 
Officer  Jonathan  Katz  said.  “It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to 
honor  Ami  Fishbaugh  with  the  2010  Gary  Young  Award. 
Her  extraordinary  leadership  at  the  state,  regional  and 
national  levels  and  her  tireless  work  to  advance  the  field 
of  public  funding  for  the  arts  are  invaluable  assets  not 
only  within  her  agency,  but  to  the  entire  state  arts  agency 
field.” 

The  Gary  Young  Award  was  established  by  the  New 
England  Foundation  for  the  Arts  to  honor  the  memory  of 
a  man  who  made  numerous  contributions  to  the  state  arts 
council  movement  in  the  United  States,  and  to  provide 
recognition  to  those  who  carry  on  his  tradition  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  this  field. 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh 


Poet  laureate  rides  the  range 


By  Kristi  Niemeyer 

When  Henry  Real  Bird  settled  into  the  stirrups  July  12 
in  Newtown,  ND,  on  the  Fort  Berthold  Indian  Reserva¬ 
tion,  he  wanted  to  ride  “where  my  great  grandfather  rode, 
out  in  that  country”  of  the  Hidatsa  and  Crow.  “I  wanted  to 
go  out  where  my  blood  has  been,  to  ride  old  buffalo  trails 
between  patches  of  sweet  sage,  eating  juneberries.” 

And  along  the  way,  the  poet  laureate  of  Montana 
planned  to  spread  the  gospel  of  poetry  writing.  “I  just 
wanted  people  to  know  anybody  can  write  and  do  these 
things,  even  way  out  in  northeastern  Montana.” 

Levi  Bruce,  “my  Hidatsa  brother,”  rode  with  him,  and 
another  compatriot,  Sherman  Sierra,  drove  ahead,  pulling 
a  horse  trailer  with  spare  horses,  and  cooking  and  setting 
up  camp  along  the  way.  The  journey  was  covered  by 
National  Public  Radio  in  an  interview  broadcast  July  30 
on  “All  Things  Considered.” 

The  traveling  companions  let  the  Missouri  River  guide 
them,  visiting  places  their  ancestors  knew  well,  traveling 
415  miles  along  roads  and  trails  to  Rocky  Boy,  halfway 
across  this  sizeable  state. 

Real  Bird  handed  out  50  books  of  his  poems  along 
the  way  to  people  he  met  at  farms  and  ranches  and  in  the 
small  fanning  communities  and  former  trading  posts  that 
dotted  his  route:  Fort  Buford  and  Fort  Union,  Culbertson. 
Brockton,  Wolf  Point,  Poplar.  Fort  Peck. 

He  followed  the  Milk  River  to  Havre,  and  then  headed 
south  through  the  Bear  Paw  Mountains,  arriving  at  Rocky 
Boy  Aug.  1,  in  time  for  the  youth  powwow.  There,  he 
gave  away  400  of  his  children’s  books  to  young  dancers. 

During  his  travels,  “People  took  care  of  my  horses. 
They  fed  them  hay  and  oats.  They  took  care  of  me.”  One 
woman  in  Fort  Belknap  fed  him  bannock  bread,  cooked 
over  a  fire,  and  gave  him  an  elk  tenderloin.  Others 


Henry  Real  Bird,  left,  and  Levi  Bruce  covered  more 
than  400  miles  on  horseback  this  summer. 


(Photo  by  Joseph  Terry,  The  Glasgow  Courier) 

“prayed  for  me  all  along  the  road,”  and  at  a  sweat  lodge, 
“they  asked  me  to  spread  good  health  along  the  trail.” 

At  the  Phillips  County  Fair  in  Dodson,  he  handed 
out  poetry  books  to  4-H  winners.  “I  saw  all  these  young 
families,  full  of  hope.” 

At  a  cafe  in  the  tiny  town  of  Nassau,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Milk  River,  he  met  two  young  farm  boys  -  “fit,  not 
an  ounce  of  fat  on  them”  -  and  gave  them  each  a  book. 
“Here,”  he  said,  “I  want  you  to  read  these.” 

Across  the  state.  Red  Bird  says,  “My  reception  was 
warm,  generous.  They  touched  my  heart.” 

But  he  also  experienced  heartbreak.  “Along  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  I  saw  what  alcohol  has  done  to  my  people.  I  didn’t 
want  to  see  it,  but  it  was  there.” 


See  Poet  Laureate  on  page  5 
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Get  complete 
issues  of 
State  of  the 
Arts  online 

State  of  the  Arts 
is  available  online  in 
PDF  format  at  the 
Montana  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil's  website  at  www. 
art.mt.gov. 

Reach  the  publica¬ 
tions  by  clicking  the 
first  item  (State  of  the 
Arts  Newspaper)  un¬ 
der  "Featured  Online 
Services"  on  the  right 
side  of  the  home 
page  and  selecting 
the  date  of  the  issue 
from  the  lower  drop¬ 
down  box. 

By  clicking  on  the 
"Co"  button  you  will 
see  a  page  contain¬ 
ing  all  the  articles 
for  that  month,  with 
the  PDF  version  at 
the  very  top  of  the 
list.  Each  issue  is 
reproduced  in  groups 
of  pages  for  easy 
viewing  so  just  pick 
a  link  from  the  list  of 
contents  and  off  you 
go! 

Your  computer  will 
need  Adobe  Reader 
to  view  the  newspa¬ 
per.  The  latest  version 
of  this  freeware  may 
be  downloaded  from 
www.adobe.com/ 
products/acrobat/ 
readstep2.html. 

Another  great  way 
to  Go  Green! 


Arni's  Addendum 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 

afishbaugh@mt.gov 

Gary  Young  Award  is  heady  news 


The  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agen¬ 
cies  has  made  my  head  swirl  with  the  honor 
of  receiving  their  Gary  Young  Award!  I  hope 
everyone  who  reads  this  column  also  feels  that 
their  heads  are  swirling,  because  it’s  really 
about  all  of  you,  not  me. 

This  newspaper  really  sums  up  why  this 
award  is  possible.  Look  at  the  phenomenal  art¬ 
ists  working  here  -  writers,  musicians,  actors, 
dancers,  visual  artists,  designers,  sculptors, 
photographers,  traditional  artists  -  and  artists 
working  in  all  other  artistic  disciplines  that 
bless  our  state.  The  calendar  and  exhibits,  the 
stories  about  new  books  and  CDs,  the  visual 
artist  profiles,  as  well  as  the  arts  education  fea¬ 
tures  and  arts  organizations’  accomplishments 
just  affirm  that  we’re  the  luckiest  people  in  the 
world  to  be  living  here,  in  Montana  . . .  The 
Land  of  Creativity. 

The  public  value  focus  of  the  arts  in  Mon¬ 
tana  has  been  the  most  rewarding  effort  of  my 
career.  Because  news  of  this  award  comes  on 
the  eve  of  publishing  this  issue.  I’ll  expand  on 
this  topic  in  the  January/February  issue. 

There  are  some  thanks  necessary  here  first, 
though.  MAC’s  work  in  the  public  value  arena 
began  as  a  result  of  our  being  one  of  13  states 
in  the  Wallace  Foundation’s  START  program 
in  2001.  During  this  five-year  grant  program 
(Montana  received  $500,000),  the  Wallace 
Foundation  provided  professional  develop¬ 
ment  opportunities  for  state  arts  agencies  that 
centered  on  building  public  value  for  the  arts, 
which,  in  turn,  could  build  participation  in  the 
arts. 

We  were  privileged  to  learn  from  the  fore¬ 
most  expert  in  building  public  value.  Dr.  Mark 
H.  Moore,  the  chair  of  the  Hauser  Center  for 
Nonprofit  Organizations  at  the  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  School  of  Government  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  We  worked  with  Mark  for  four  years 
-  during  our  tenure  with  the  START  program 
and  through  special  sessions  sponsored  by  the 
Western  States  Arts  Federation. 

Mark  Moore  certainly  changed  the  face  of 
how  we,  and  most  other  state  arts  agencies 
across  the  country,  do  business.  This  work  was 
immensely  valuable  to  us  all,  as  well  as  in¬ 
spirational,  exciting,  fun  and  productive.  The 
Wallace  Foundation  made  such  a  significant 
and  important  contribution  to  the  entire  state 
arts  agency  field.  We’ll  all  be  different  and 
better  because  of  it. 

Montana  would  not  be  used  as  a  national 
model  for  building  public  value  of  the  arts 
were  it  not  for  the  many 
political  leaders  who 
have  help  guide  us, 
teach  us  and  support  the 
arts.  We  are  especially 
grateful  for  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Gov.  Schweitzer, 

Lt.  Gov.  Bohlinger 
and  legislators  who 
have  stood  firm  in  their 
understanding  and  ad¬ 
vocacy  for  the  important 
role  the  arts  play  in  the 
economic  and  com¬ 
munity  vitality  of  the 
state  and  in  fostering 
creativity  and  innova¬ 
tion  in  the  education  of 
our  children. 

The  many  members 
of  the  governing  council 
of  the  agency  through 
the  years  are  also  a  core 
reason  for  this  awdrd, 
for  it  was  through 
their  guidance  that  we 
wended  through  the  po¬ 
litical  storms  of  the  late 
1990s  (a  hideous  time!) 
and  began  making  a 


David  Nelson,  former  MAC 
director  for  21  years,  and  Arni 
Fishbaugh 


chairs  Jackie  Parsons, 

Bill  Frazier  and  Larry 
D.  Williams. 

I  wouldn’t  be  get¬ 
ting  this  award  at  all  if  it  weren’t  for  Carleen 
Layne,  our  accountant  and  the  person  who 
has  played  a  pivotal  role  in  policy  guidance 
all  these  years.  Through  many  occasions,  I 
can  say  that  she  is  the  reason  we  are  still  here. 
Cinda  Holt’s  extraordinary  leadership  in  the 
public  value  programs  we’ve  developed  is  also 
at  the  core  of  why  Montana  is  seen  as  a  role 
model  in  this  area. 

Our  entire  staff  has  made  the  public  value 
concept  a  reality  and  they  are  a  privilege  to 
work  with  each  and  every  day.  This  award  be¬ 
longs  to  them,  too:  Beck  McLaughlin,  Cindy 
Kittredge,  Kristin  Han  Burgoyne.  Kim  Hurtle 
and  Dyani  Bingham. 

Lastly,  this  award  goes  to  those  who 
trained  me  best  about  working  in  the  political 
arena  -  the  members  of  the  Montana  Cultural 
Advocacy:  Paul  Stahl,  John  Bareness,  Gloria 
Hermanson,  Keith  Colbo,  Chuck  Hunter  and 
Drew  Geiger.  They  have  seen  me  at  my  best 
and  have  helped  me  through  my  worst.  I  get 
a  rash  just  thinking  about  what  we’ve  been 
through  together. 

So,  in  the  end,  this  award  from  NASAA  is 
all  about  each  one  of  you  reading  this  paper 
...  the  feedback  you’ve  given  through  the 
years,  the  candid  comments  and  constructive 
criticism  you've  provided,  the  help  you’ve 
so  freely  offered  and  the  inspiration  you’ve 
given. 

And  it’s  why  we  can  say,  so  proudly,  in 
the  agency’s  vision  statement  that  “Montana 
will  be  known  far  and  wide  as  The  Land  of 
Creativity ,  where  the  arts  are  essential  to  the 
creativity,  imagination  and  entrepreneurship 
that  make  Big  Sky  Country  the  very  best  place 
on  earth  to  live,  learn,  work  and  play.” 

Fun  Facts 

In  the  midst  of  hearing  of  this  big  honor, 
we’ve  been  slaving  away  on  our  NEA  Part¬ 
nership  grant  application.  This  is  due  every 
three  years,  and  it  provides  the  major  federal 
funding  to  the  agency  (roughly  one-third  of 
our  budget)  used  for  many  of  our  grants  and 
programs,  including  this  newspaper. 

Here  is  a  sampling  of  interesting  facts  we 
used  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  state  to  describe 
conditions  here.  For  those  grant  writers  out 


much  more  meaningful 
connection  to  political 
leaders  of  all  parties. 
Thanks  are  especially 
due  to  arts  council 


Honoring  Keith  Colbo 

Former  Montana  Arts  Council  chairmen  gathered  at  the 
Western  States  Arts  Federation  (WESTAF)  meeting  in  Mis¬ 
soula  recently  to  honor  outgoing  WESTAF  Chairman  Keith 
Colbo  (center  left).  Colbo  served  for  many  years  as  the 
lobbyist  for  the  Montana  Cultural  Advocacy,  and  now  calls 
Missoula  home.  These  MAC  chairs  (shown  left  to  right)  also 
served  on  the  WESTAF  board:  Sue  Talbot  of  Missoula;  Larry 
D.  Williams,  former  superintendent  of  schools  in  Great  Falls 
and  a  former  WESTAF  chair;  and  current  WESTAF  board 
member  Bill  Frazier  of  Big  Timber,  who  is  also  the  author  of 
one  of  the  most  popular  columns  in  this  paper,  "Art  and  the 
Law."  WESTAF,  the  regional  arts  organization  serving  the 
12  western  states,  provides  grant  funding  for  Montana  arts 
organizations  hosting  touring  performing  arts  groups,  tour¬ 
ing  art  exhibit  support,  advocacy  services,  and  an  impressive 
array  on  online  services  for  artists  and  organizations. 


there  trying  to  capture  the  flavor 
of  Montana,  please  borrow  from 
here  freely! 

Geography:  Montana  is  a  big 
state,  630  miles  east  to  west  and 
255  miles  north  to  south.  To  place 
Montana  in  a  geographic  context, 
if  its  northwest  corner  was  placed 
in  Chicago,  the  southeast  comer 
would  stretch  all  the  way  to 
Washington,  DC! 

Population:  Montana’s  popu¬ 
lation  density  is  only  6.6  persons 
per  square  mile,  with  a  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  975,000.  Ninety-five 
percent  of  Montana  towns  have  less  than  5,000 
residents,  and  only  seven  cities  have  more  than 
10,000  residents.  Billings  is  the  largest  city  in 
the  state  with  a  population  of  106,000. 

Rural/Frontier:  “Rural”  doesn’t  fully  depict 
the  true  remoteness  of  much  of  the  state.  Forty- 
five  of  Montana’s  56  counties  are  classified  as 
"frontier"  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  having  less  than  six 
people  per  square  mile.  There  is  one  school-bus 
route  that  entails  a  268-mile  round  trip  over  two 
mountain  passes  each  day,  and  an  over-night 
hotel  stay  for  the  bus  driver  four  nights  a  week! 

Schools:  Montana  is  one  of  15  states  where 
the  majority  of  schools  are  classified  as  rural, 
according  to  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics.  At  least  half  of  its  rural  districts  are 
smaller  than  the  median  enrollment  size  (535 
students)  for  public  school  districts  nationwide. 
These  rural  districts  also  have  high  percent¬ 
ages  of  students  living  at  or  below  the  federal 
poverty  level. 

Education:  Montanans  are  well  educated. 
We  rank  seventh  in  the  nation  for  residents  over 
the  age  of  25  with  a  high  school  degree  (90%); 
and  of  those,  27%  also  hold  bachelor’s  degrees 
or  higher,  placing  us  22nd  in  the  nation  for 
higher  ed  degrees. 

Population:  Montana  is  aging,  and  by  2025 
we  will  have  the  third  oldest  population  per 
capita  of  any  state  in  the  nation. 

Income:  Montana’s  median  household 
income  ranks  44th  in  the  nation.  Political 
priorities  reflect  this  condition  by  emphasizing 
economic  development  and  education  funding 
as  the  state’s  top  two  priorities. 

One  big  town:  The  rural  character  of  Mon¬ 
tana  creates  citizens  who  experience  and  under¬ 
stand  the  fundamental  link  between  community 
culture  and  civic  pride.  With  few  resources, 
Montanans  are  remarkable  in  the  ways  they 
form  unique  bonds  through  their  communities’ 
cultural  roots. 

Despite  the  sprawling  geography,  Montanans 
are  close-knit  socially.  Everyone  knows  each 
other.  In  many  ways,  Montana  feels  like  one 
big  town.  This  creates  an  environment  of  being 
good  neighbors.  From  a  shared  sense  of  isola¬ 
tion,  people  work  hard  for  the  common  good 
and  take  great  pride  in  their  own  communities. 

In  closing 

With  many  thanks  to  everyone  in  this  one 
big  town  known  as  Big  Sky  Country. 
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Congrats  to  ... 


Montana  Arts  Council  Chairman  Jackie  Parsons,  who  received 
certification  permitting  her  to  identify,  document  and  interpret  the  legal 
aspects  of  Indian  sacred  sites  and  to  monitor  those  sites.  The  Blackfeet 
Tribe  sent  Jackie  to  the  nationally  renowned  National  Indian  Justice 
Center  in  Orange  County,  CA,  where  she  was  trained  in  their  program. 
Protecting  Sacred  Sites/Cultural  Reservation  Monitoring. 

Former  Billings  mayor  Chuck  Tooley, 
who  has  been  selected  as  the  Institute 
for  Peace  Studies  2010  Jeannette  Rankin 
Peace  Award  recipient.  He  joins  the  ranks 
of  impressive  peacemakers  from  Montana 
(or  with  strong  ties  to  Montana),  including 
U.S.  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  Archbishop 
Raymond  Hunthausen,  members  of  the 
Montana  Logging  and  Ballet  Company, 

U.N.  Ambassador  George  McGovern  and 
Greg  Mortenson,  among  others.  Tooley 
was  nominated  by  an  entire  class  of  upper- 
level  political  students  at  Rocky  Mountain 
College,  who  wrote  in  their  nomination: 

“We  are  proud  to  put  forth  a  Montanan 
from  the  political  arena  who  still  believes  in  dreams  and  who  builds 
them  on  consensus  and  compromise  in  the  finest  sense  of  those  words. 
His  charisma  and  compassion  have  led  him  through  a  life  of  commu¬ 
nity  service  while  actively  serving  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

He  has  remained  true  to  himself  as  a  private  citizen  and  as  a  politician. 
His  inner  passion  to  inform  and  prepare  his  fellow  citizens  for  a  better 
life  and  a  brighter  future  is  inspiring  . . .”  The  presentation  will  take 
place  Nov.  19  at  the  Alberta  Bair  Theater  in  downtown  Billings  as  the 
highlight  of  the  Institute  for  Peace  Studies  annual  benefit  concert  and 
awards  ceremony. 

Billings  artist  and  Montana  Arts 
Council  member  Jane  Waggoner 
Deschner,  whose  work  was  featured 
in  a  four-page  spread  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember/October  issue  of  Fiberarts 
magazine.  The  article  was  written  by 
artist  Gordon  McConnell,  former 
curator  for  the  Yellowstone  Art  Mu¬ 
seum.  Deschner  “combines  images 
and  text  with  deft  elan,”  he  writes  in 
a  story  tided  “Deduction,  Speculation 
and  Fantasy.”  “Tenderly,  she  resur¬ 
rects  orphaned  photos  from  discarded 
family  albums  and  other  anonymous 
sources  to  give  them  new  mean¬ 
ing,  new  life,  and  relevance.”  The 
issue  focuses  on  “Humor  in  Hand,” 
a  quality  that  Deschner  “tactfully  employs,”  notes  McConnell.  “Oddly 
amusing  is  her  integration  of  famous  words  with  ordinary,  long-gone 
people.  But  it  works.” 

Helena  artist  Shirley  Cleary,  who 
had  two  paintings  of  the  Lamar  Valley 
in  Yellowstone  Parks  recognized  by 
the  Paint  the  Parks  competition.  Her 
oil  painting,  “Rainstorm  in  the  Valley,” 
was  awarded  “Top  1 00”  status  in  the 
2010  ToplOO  Paint  the  Parks  painting 
competition,  and  “Lamar  Study  #1” 
was  awarded  “Second  50”  in  the  Paint 
the  Parks  Mini50  competition.  Both 
paintings  are  in  oil  and  depict  heavy 
rainstorms  in  the  Lamar  River  Val¬ 
ley.  Cleary  is  known  internationally 
for  her  paintings  of  sporting  scenes  in 
gouache  and  has  recently  added  oil  landscapes  to  her  subject  matter. 
This  is  the  first  time  she  has  entered  the  Paint  the  Parks  competitions. 

Livingston  sculptor  Amber  Jean, 
who  was  inducted  into  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  “Woodworking  Greats”  by 
Wood  Magazine  this  year,  created  a 
a  14-by-17-foot  chocolate  and  candy 
sculpture  for  Nestle’s  annual  Choco- 
lateFest  in  Wisconsin,  and  was  invited 
to  participate  in  the  inaugural  Women 
Who  Design  the  West,  Sept.  23-25 
in  Cody,  WY.  The  special  exhibition 
celebrated  10  women  who  are  masters 
or  rising  stars  in  their  mediums,  from 
saddle  making  and  fashion  design 
to  wood  carving  and  furniture  building.  Stetson  has  endorsed  Women 
Who  Design  the  West  and  inducted  each  craftswoman  into  the  Stet¬ 
son  Craftsman’s  Alliance,  crowning  each  inductee  with  custom-made 
Stetsons.  The  exhibition,  sponsored  by  contemporarywestemdesign. 
com,  also  featured  daily  keynote  speakers  discussing  design,  marketing 
and  business. 

Ballantine  artist  Mary  Knapp,  who  has  been  selected  to  be  a  guest 
artist  Dec.  6-Jan.  4  at  the  Amsterdam  Whitney  Gallery  Museum  in 
Chelsea,  NY.  This  gallery  highlights  and  showcases  works  by  curated, 
contemporary  artists.  Knapp  works  with  fused  glass  and  found  objects 
on  metal. 


Amber  Jean 


"Lamar  Study  #1"  by 
Shirley  Cleary 
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Jane  Waggoner  Deschner 
was  profiled  in  Fiberarts. 


Chuck  Tooley 


Great  Falls  artist 
Monte  Yellow  Bird,  a 
member  of  the  Arikara 
and  Hidatsa  Nation  from 
White  Shield,  ND,  who 
was  named  artist-in¬ 
residence  at  the  Eiteljorg 
Museum  in  Indianapolis, 

IN.  This  November,  the 
multi-media  ledger  artist 
will  provide  workshops 
for  museum  patrons,  school  groups  and  the  community.  Yellow  Bird 
plans  to  focus  on  the  cultural,  artistic,  emotional  and  spiritual  journey 
for  participants,  using  stories  and  art  as  springboards  for  further  discus¬ 
sions  of  history,  traditions  and  heritage.  His  goal  is  to  educate  museum 
patrons,  students  and  community  members  about  the  oral  tradition  of 
the  Plains  tribes,  primarily  through  ledger  art  and  Winter  Counts,  which 
illustrate  a  wealth  of  information  about  the  topography  of  the  land, 
resources,  elements  of  nature,  traditions,  spiritual  beliefs,  other  tribes, 
and  the  obstacles  the  Plains  Indian  tribes  were  facing.  Yellow  Bird,  also 
known  as  Black  Pinto  Horse,  has  been  a  longtime  advocate  for  the  arts, 
community  building  and  First  People’s  concerns. 

Steven  Young  Lee,  resident  artist  director  of  the  Archie  Bray 
Foundation  for  the  Ceramic  Arts  in  Helena,  who  will  offer  a  lecture 
titled  “From  the  Center  to  the  Edge:  Celebrating  60  years  of  Creativity 
and  Innovation  at  the  Archie  Bray  Foundation,”  Nov.  6  during  the  17th 
annual  International  Sculpture  Objects  and  Functional  Art  Fair:  SOFA 
Chicago.  His  lecture  coincides  with  an  exhibit  at  the  expo,  “Archie 
Bray  Foundation  -  60  Years  of  Creativity  and  Innovation,”  featuring 
works  by  a  wide  array  of  artists  affiliated  with  the  Bray. 


Helena  artist  Karen  Luckey,  whose 
painting,  “Mystic  Morning,”  was  juried 
into  the  Catharine  Lorillard  Wolfe  Art 
Club's  114th  annual  Open  Exhibition, 

Oct.  5-29  at  the  National  Ails  Club  in 
New  York  City.  She  also  was  invited  to 
participate  in  the  “Miniatures  by  the  Lake 
Show,”  Sept.  24  at  Coeur  d’Alene  Galler¬ 
ies  in  Coeur  d’Alene,  ID.  This  is  the  third 
year  she’s  been  invited  participate  in  the 
sale,  which  includes  140  works  by  1 10 
artists. 

Eureka  photographer  Traci  Suzanne 
Marvel,  who  was  featured  artist  at  Sun¬ 
dance  Resort  in  Utah  this  fall.  “These 
photos  are  inspired  by  the  wonder, 
simplicity  and  quietude  of  everyday  life,” 

Marvel  told  the  Daily  Herald.  “You  don't  have  to  go  too  far  from  your 
own  backyard  to  capture  the  great  things  in  life.  It’s  very  calming  -  al¬ 
most  a  childlike  wonder.”  Suzanne  Ruhlman,  director  of  retail  and  the 
Art  Shack  Studio  in  Sundance,  was  instrumental  in  selecting  Marvel  as 
featured  artist.  She  praises  the  artist’s  “great  eye”  for  light,  composition 
and  subject  matter  as  what  sets  her  work  apart.  “When  you’re  looking 
at  photograph  after  photograph,  hers  really  stand  out,”  Ruhlman  said. 
“Many  photographers  do  wide  panoramas  ...  but  she  really  zeros  in  on 
the  details  of  life  and  nature.  I  really  like  that  perspective.”  Marvel’s 
exhibit  explores  a  quote  by  Paul  Newman:  “You  only  grow  when  you 
are  alone.” 

-  From  the  Daily  Herald ,  Provo,  UT 


To  Great  Falls  artist  Deel- 
ing  Gregory,  whose  latest 
painting,  “Pumpkin  Patch,” 
was  just  selected  to  grace  the 
the  Dance  Insider’s  website, 
www.danceinsider.com.  The 
information  below  the  image 
reads,  “Seasons  in  movement: 
Choreographers’  inspirations 
don’t  just  come  in  the  studio, 
but  often  originate  in  nature 
-  the  movement  of  a  bird,  a 


"Pumpkin  Patch"  by 
Deeling  Gregory 


horse,  a  child  -  even  a  season.  Deeling  Gregory’s  work  captures  life  in 
movement  on  grand  and  intimate  scales."  The  original  is  on  display  in 
the  front  window  at  Amazing  Gallery,  5 1 5  Central  Ave.  in  Great  Falls 
as  part  of  her  ongoing  exhibition. 


Butte  author  David  Abrams,  whose  short  story,  “This  Is  Not  a 
Christmas  Story,”  was  featured  as  a  Story  of  the  Week  at  Narrative 
Magazine  (www.narrativemagazine.com).  Another  piece  of  fiction, 
“The  Things  He  Saw,”  was  published  this  fall  in  a  special  Veterans  of 
War  issue  of  The  Connecticut  Review.  The  author  is  documenting  his 
progress  on  a  new  novel  about  the  Iraq  War  titled  Fobbit,  and  chroni¬ 
cling  news  from  around  the  literary  landscape  at  davidabramsbooks. 
blogspot.com. 


Kalispell-area  screenwriter  Andrew  Weist,  who  has  revived  a  clas¬ 
sic  17th  century  tale  in  his  film,  “The  Wylds,”  based  on  John  Bunyan’s 
story,  “The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  Weist’s  version  includes  “giant  robots 
and  several  well-placed  explosions,”  according  to  a  story  in  the  Flat- 
head  Beacon.  The  movie,  which  was  picked  up  by  a  division  of  Warner 
Bros.,  was  released  locally  on  DVD  in  late  August,  and  hits  major 
retailers  in  November.  Weist  told  the  Beacon  he  shot  the  story  mostly 
within  a  60-mile  radius  of  Bigfork  and  employed  child  actors  from  the 
Flathead  Valley.  “1  could  have  scoured  the  whole  United  States  and 
these  would’ve  been  the  kids  I  would’ve  wanted,”  Wiest  told  Beacon 
reporter  Molly  Priddy.  “I  was  just  blown  away  at  how  perfect  these  kids 
were  who  showed  up.”  Continued  on  next  page 
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Send  us  your 
good  news 

Artists,  writers, 
musicians  and  arts 
administrators:  Please 
let  us  know  about 
major  awards  and 
accomplishments, 
especially  beyond  the 
borders  of  Montana. 

Send  your  good 
news  to  Congrats, 
c/o  Lively  Times, 
33651  Eagle  Pass 
Trail,  Charlo,  MT 
59824;  or  email: 
writeus@lively  times, 
com. 

If  you  include  a 
digital  photo,  please 
make  sure  it's  at  least 
150  lines  per  inch  (Ipi 
or  dpi). 
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Zootown 
launches 
Creative 
Gig  Service 

Zootown  Arts 
Community  Center 
in  Missoula  recently 
launched  the  Cre¬ 
ative  Gig  Service 
(CGS)  at  gigs.zoot- 
ownarts.org. 

With  the  purpose 
of  connecting  artists 
to  job  opportunities 
and  businesses  to  the 
best  services  avail¬ 
able,  CGS  aims  to 
breathe  new  life  into 
the  community's  self- 
employment  scene. 
While  similar  in 
format  to  Craigslist, 
the  CGS  focuses  on 
"all  that  is  creative," 
including:  photogra¬ 
phy,  exhibition  op¬ 
portunities,  graphic 
design,  writing  and 
editing,  web  design, 
music  gigs,  general 
art  gigs,  artist-to-art- 
ist  help,  education 
and  teaching  oppor¬ 
tunities,  calls  to  art¬ 
ists,  residencies,  and 
items  and  services 
wanted. 

"The  Zootown  Arts 
Community  Cen¬ 
ter  fields  calls  from 
businesses  looking 
for  creative  individu¬ 
als  to  design  logos, 
paint  faces,  create 
costumes,  or  pho¬ 
tograph  events," 
says  Erin  McPeck, 
the  AmeriCorps/ 
VISTA  volunteer  who 
helped  launch  the 
program.  "Now,  with 
the  click  of  a  button, 
anyone  in  the  com¬ 
munity  can  connect 
to  an  artist  for  what¬ 
ever  project  they  can 
imagine." 


More  Congrats  to  ... 


The  acclaimed  acoustic  pop 
duo  Storyhill,  who  performed 
Oct.  9  on  “A  Prairie  Home 
Companion,"  the  nationally 
broadcast  radio  show  hosted  by 
Garrison  Keller.  Chris  Cun¬ 
ningham  and  John  Herman- 
son  began  performing  to¬ 
gether  as  teenagers  and  created 
Storyhill  in  1993.  They’ve 
toured  nationally  and  recorded 
several  CDs,  including  their  latest.  Shade  of  the  Trees,  and  host  sum¬ 
mer  songwriting  festivals  in  Montana  and  Minnesota. 

University  of  Montana  dance  professor  Karen  Kaufmann,  whose 
innovative  Model  Dance  Education  Project  (MoDE)  was  featured  in 
the  August  issue  of  DanceTeacher  magazine.  The  four-page  article, 
written  by  Katie  Rolnick,  explores  the  program,  which  has  been  inte¬ 
grating  dance  education  and  traditional  academic  coursework  in  Mis¬ 
soula  County  schools  since  its  inception  in  2008.  The  article  includes 
a  lesson  plan  designed  to  help  fifth  graders  learn  multiplication  tables. 
A  sidebar  describes  “Prey,”  a  collaboration  between  veteran  chore¬ 
ographer  Bebe  Miller  and  CoMotion  Dance  Project  (also  founded  by 
Kaufmann)  that  resulted  in  a  lecture-demonstration  that  explores  the 
relationship  between  predator  and  prey.  "One  of  the  great  things  the 
arts  do  is  help  students  express  their  own  ideas  and  discover  mean¬ 
ing  for  themselves,”  Kaufmann  says.  “Those  are  skills  that  are  useful 
across  the  curriculum.” 


Transitions  ... 


Welcome  to  Sally  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  who  recently  joined 
the  staff  at  Rocky  Mountain 
College  in  Billings  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Ryniker-Morrison 
Gallery.  Hers  is  a  familiar 
face  in  Billings,  especially 
in  the  art  world  where  she 
continues  to  organize  the 
downtown  Artwalk  and  the 
summer  art  academy,  now 
in  its  12th  year.  “I  want  the  gallery  to  inspire  the  whole  Rocky  com¬ 
munity  -  and  that  means  on  and  off  campus  -  and  1  want  it  to  honor 
the  two  great  artists  and  educators  it  is  named  after,  Alice  Ryniker 
and  Robert  Morrison,”  McIntosh  said,  describing  her  mission  as  new 
museum  director.  The  Billings  Central  graduate  earned  her  teaching 
degree  at  The  University  of  Montana,  and  taught  elementary  grades 
in  Long  Island,  NY,  Berkeley,  CA.  Billings  and  Absarokee.  She  was 
director  of  student  services  for  the  North  Bennet  Street  School  in 
Boston,  MA,  a  school  of  fine  craftsmanship,  from  1980-89.  McIntosh 
returned  to  Billings  when  her  brother,  Bill,  died,  and  took  charge  of 
his  business,  McIntosh  Art  Co.,  and  opened  Bill  McIntosh  Gallery, 
which  she  ran  for  18  years.  In  addition  to  managing  RMC’s  gallery, 
she  is  also  helping  with  the  Babcock  Theatre’s  “Artists  in  the  Arcade” 
project. 

Welcome  to  Jen  Smith,  who  was 
recently  named  executive  director 
of  Zootown  Arts  Community  Center 
(ZACC)  in  Missoula.  Former  executive 
director  Hanna  Hannan  will  now  serve 
as  director  of  arts  and  programming  for 
the  community  arts  center.  Smith,  who 
grew  up  in  Montana,  has  lived  in  the  east¬ 
ern  United  States  and  Europe  for  the  past 
two  decades.  Since  returning  to  Montana 
a  year  ago,  “I  have  been  amazed  at  the 
volume  and  quality  of  art  in  Missoula. 

To  be  a  part  of  an  organization  that  is  dedicated  to  being  an  incubator 
for  developing  artistic  skills  and  careers,  both  in  adults  and  youth,  is 
a  privilege,”  she  says.  Smith  holds  degrees  in  economics  and  applied 
psychology  and  has  worked  in  various  consulting  roles.  Hannan, 
who  founded  ZACC  three  years  ago,  was  named  a  Rising  Star  dur¬ 
ing  YWCA’s  annual  Salute  to  Women  this  year.  During  her  tenure  as 
executive  director,  ZACC  was  listed  as  one  of  the  top  15  organizations 
in  the  United  States  that  serve  as  role  models  of  best  practice  for  creat¬ 
ing  spaces  that  benefit  artists.  “Hanna  has  accomplished  a  tremendous 
amount  in  the  three  short  years  that  the  ZACC  has  been  in  existence,” 
says  Smith.  “She  and  the  entourage  of  volunteers,  board  members,  art¬ 
ists  and  staff  . . .  have  created  a  physical  space  and  provided  resources 
and  networks  for  artists  to  springboard  their  careers  to  success.” 


Condolences  to  ... 


The  family  and  friends  of  folksinger  and  backcountry  traveler 
James  “Walkin’  Jim”  Stoltz.  He  died  Sept.  3  at  St.  Peter’s  Hospital 
in  Helena  after  a  heroic  battle  with  cancer.  Stoltz,  age  57,  was  a  vet¬ 
eran  performer,  earning  his  nickname,  “Walkin’  Jim,”  by  hiking  more 
than  27,000  miles  through  wild  country  in  North  America.  Packing  a 
guitar  and  penning  lyrics  along  the  trails.  Walkin’  Jim’s  songs  voiced 
enormous  respect  and  appreciation  for  the  Earth,  its  wild  places,  and 


the  wild  critters  that  he 
carefully  studied  and  truly 
adored.  A  one-of-a-kind 
performer  known  for  his 
powerful  baritone  timbre, 
stunning  photography, 
humorous  and  elucida¬ 
tive  stories,  inspirational 
poetry  and  lyrics,  and 
emotion-packed  vocals, 

Stoltz  toured  extensively 
throughout  North  America 
for  more  than  35  years.  His 
last  public  performance  in 
Montana,  where  he  lived, 
was  on  March  6  in  Mis¬ 
soula,  where  he  played  a  benefit  concert  and  celebration  for  the  Last 
Best  Place  Wildlands  Campaign,  which  he  co-founded,  and  Wilder¬ 
ness  Watch.  Stoltz  also  co-founded  Musicians  United  to  Sustain  the 
Environment  (MUSE).  In  2006,  he  organized  a  45-state  outreach 
tour  with  other  musicians  and  authors,  and  worked  with  hundreds  of 
community  organizations  to  support  clean  water  and  to  protect  public 
roadless  wildlands  and  their  dependent  wildlife  species.  In  tribute, 
the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  honored  Stoltz  with  its 
“Outstanding  Achievement  Award”  for  his  advocacy  for  nature  and 
wilderness  across  America.  Stoltz  has  been  featured  on  folk  shows  and 
syndicated  programs  throughout  North  America,  including  National 
Public  Radio  in  the  United  States  and  CBC/Radio-Canada.  He  released 
eight  albums,  including  Forever  Wild  and  Listen  to  the  Earth,  and 
produced  a  music  video  for  children.  Come  Walk  With  Me.  His  poetry 
was  published  in  a  collection  titled  Whisper  Behind  the  Wind,  and  he 
also  wrote  a  memoir,  Walking  with  the  Wild  Wind:  Reflections  on  a 
Montana  Journey.  He  was  also  employed  for  nearly  30  winter  seasons 
at  Lone  Mountain  Ranch  in  Big  Sky,  driving  horse-drawn  sleighs  to 
festive  dinners  where  he  performed  his  extensive  repertoire  of  music. 

The  friends  and  family  of  actor,  film  promoter  and  horseman  Earl 
Leonard  Rosell  Jr.  He  died  July  12  in  Billings  at  age  85.  Rosell  went 
to  Hollywood  in  the  1960s  to  promote  the  Pryor  Mountains  and  the 
ET  Ranch  he  owned  with  his  wife,  Antoinette  “Toni”  Rosell.  Long 
before  Montana  established  a  film' commission,  Rosell  believed  the 
area  perfect  for  filming.  Between  1969  and  the  mid-1980s,  six  feature 
films  and  many  commercials  were  shot  on  the  ranch,  including  “Little 
Big  Man,”  directed  by  Arthur  Penn  and  starring  Dustin  Hoffman,  “The 
Missouri  Breaks,”  “Son  of  the  Morning  Star,”  “The  Legend  of  Walks 
Far  Woman,”  “Far  and  Away”  and  “The  Return  to  Lonesome  Dove.” 
Rosell  loved  “Little  Big  Man,”  a  1970  comedy  drama  about  a  white 
boy  raised  by  the  Indians,  who  recalls  his  century-plus  life  as  the  an¬ 
cient  Jack  Crabb.  In  one  scene,  Hoffman  is  chased  by  Rosell’s  “Giant 
Trooper,”  who  declines  to  kill  Little  Big  Man  when  he  sees  that  he  is 
white.  Rosell’s  nephew  Wally  Kurth,  an  actor  known  for  his  roles  in 
“General  Hospital”  and  “Days  of  Our  Lives,”  said.his  uncle  encour¬ 
aged  his  career  path.  “He  loved  kids  and  our  dreams,”  Kurth  said.  “He 
took  us  to  sets  -  imagine  watching  Dustin  Hoffman  or  Marlon  Brando 
and  Jack  Nicholson.  Earl  said,  ‘Kids,  they  put  their  pants  on  one  leg  at 
a  time.  You  can  do  it,  too.’  ”  Among  his  many  community  affiliations, 
Rosell  was  a  founding  member  of  the  Fox  Committee  for  the  Perform¬ 
ing  Arts,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Alberta  Bair  Theater. 

Fox  director  Skip  Lundby,  now  a  Chicago  actor,  recalled  how  artfully 
Rosell  blended  his  city  and  country  affections.  He  engineered  a  “pitch- 
fork  fondue”  for  the  American  Conservatory  Theater  when  it  played  a 
three-night  run  at  the  Fox  in  1979.  “What  a  mingling:  stylishly  dressed 
San  Francisco  actors  with  people  in  buckskin  and  cowboy  boots.  Ev¬ 
eryone  had  a  great  time,”  Lundby  said.  “That  gift  of  schmoozing  and 
connecting  people  was  part  of  Earl’s  charm.” 

-  from  The  Billings  Gazette,  July  15,  2010 

The  friends  and  family  of  Archie  Elliot.  Elliot,  whose  lifetime  tal¬ 
ent  was  the  visual  arts,  died  Aug.  17  in  Billings  at  age  86.  He  was  bom 
on  Christmas  night,  1923,  in  Long  Beach,  CA,  and  served  in  the  Navy 
during  World  War  II.  Archie  and  his  wife,  Ada,  eventually  moved  to 
Ada’s  beloved  home  state  of  Montana,  and  in  1951  Elliot  began  a 
long  tenure  with  the  Billings  School  District.  Following  his  lengthy 
service  as  an  art  teacher  at  Garfield  School,  Senior  High  School  and 
West  High  School,  he  was  hired  in  1967  as  the  art  director  for  Billings 
School  District  No..  2.  He  was  credited  with  establishing  strong,  mean¬ 
ingful  ties  among  the  visual  art  instructors  he  supervised.  Elliot  was 
active  in  his  community  and  state,  participating  in  the  Elks  Club,  the 
Y’s  Men,  the  Billings  Art  Association,  the  Montana  Retired  Teachers 
Association,  the  Billings  Caledonian  Society,  the  Billings  Blue  Blazers 
and  the  Montana  Institute  of  the  Arts.  He  also  was  a  dashing,  exuber¬ 
ant  bass  drummer  for  the  Billings  Caledonian  Pipes  and  Drums.  In  the 
early  1980s,  the  now  retired  Elliot  returned  to  service  for  several  years 
as  the  art  instructor  for  the  American  College  in  American  Samoa.  He 
also  spent  30  years  designing  and  building  stage  sets  for  high  school, 
college  and  professional  theater  productions,  including  some  directed 
by  his  son,  lan  Elliot.  One  of  his  last  set  designs  was  for  the  only 
authorized  national  touring  theatrical  show  based  on  the  life  and  art  of 
Norman  Rockwell,  which  played  to  thousands  of  theater  goers  around 
the  nation  and  during  an  extended  performance  run  in  Branson,  MO. 
Area  theater  audiences  fondly  remember  Elliot’s  set  designs,  which 
graced  stages  as  small  as  Fred  and  Marie  Miller’s  Pioneer  Playhouse 
to  the  sizable  Alberta  Bair  Theater.  Many  of  Elliot’s  original  paintings 
were  on  display  last  May  during  the  Billings  Artwalk  in  an  exhibit 
titled  “Archie  and  Carolyn  Elliot:  The  Stories  Behind  the  Art.”  The 
colorful  exhibition  featured  a  variety  of  original  works  created  by 
Archie  and  his  late  daughter,  Carolyn.  Efforts  are  underway  to  publish 
a  collection  of  his  life’s  work  of  art,  cartoons  and  stories  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  family,  friends,  World  War  II  veterans  and  the  general  public. 
For  more  information,  visit  www.storiesbehindtheart.com. 


Sally  McIntosh 


"Walkin'  Jim"  Stoltz 
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Poetry  Advocacy 


Montana  press  publishes 
groundbreaking  anthology 


Many  Voices  Press  of  Flathead  Valley 
Community  College  in  Kalispell  recently 
published  New  Poets  of  the  American  West, 
an  anthology  of  works  by  265  poets  from  1 1 
western  states.  Edited  by  Lowell  Jaeger,  the 
anthology  is  a  groundbreaking  collection  of 
diverse  poetic  voices  and  styles,  including 
poems  in  English,  Spanish,  Salish,  Dakota, 
Navajo  and  Assiniboine  languages.  “This 
anthology,”  says  Jaeger,  “refutes  outdated 
stereotypic  notions  of  the  American  West  and  j 
reveals  the  West  as  a  complex  web  of  many 
different  voices,  many  different  ways  to  shape 
a  life.” 

New  Poets  of  the  American  West  is  ground¬ 
breaking  in  three  ways:  its  scope,  its  inclusion 
of  multiple  languages,  and  its  wide-ranging 
selection  of  poems  from  prominent  names  and 
unknown  names  as  well. 

“It  was  a  colossal  undertaking,”  says  Jae¬ 
ger.  He  and  a  small  staff  of  volunteers  began 
work  on  the  project  three  years  ago  by  send¬ 
ing  out  a  national  call  for  submissions,  asking 
for  poems  that  “reveal  the  diverse  realities  of 
everyday  life  in  the  American  West.” 

More  than  1 ,000  responded.  “We  read 
12,000  poems,”  says  Jaeger.  “We  had  to  say 
‘no’  to  many  fine  poems  and  deserving  poets.” 

The  final  manuscript  consists  of  450 
poems,  and  includes  poets  from  states  span¬ 
ning  the  Continental  Divide  to  the  Pacific. 

A  painting  by  Bozeman  artist  AM  Stockhill 
was  selected  from  hundreds  of  entries  for  the 
cover. 

As  the  name  implies.  Many  Voices  Press 
publishes 
poems  from  a 
wide  spectrum 
of  poets,  in¬ 
cluding  poems 
in  Spanish  and 
Native  Ameri¬ 
can  languages. 
New 

Poets  of  the 
American  West 
features  works 
in  Navajo  by 
Venaya  Yazzie 
and  Tacey 

Atsitty,  both  of  New  Mexico;  poems  in  Sal¬ 
ish  by  Victor  A.  Charlo  (Dixon);  poems  in 
Assiniboine  by  Minerva  Allen  (Dodson)  and 
Montana  Director  of  Indian  Education  Mandy 
Smoker  (Frazer);  and  poems  in  Dakota  by 
Lois  Red  Elk  (Wolf  Point).  Most  prominent 
among  the  poets  writing  in  Spanish  are  Alber¬ 
to  Rios  (Phoenix),  Eugenia  Toledo  (Seattle) 
and  Jimmy  Santiago  Baca  (Albuquerque).  The 
poems  are  printed  with  English  translations. 

Jaeger  says  he  is  most  proud  that  this 
anthology  introduces  new  voices,  such  as  first 


generation  Vietnamese  American  poet  Teresa 
Chuc  Dowell  (Pasadena,  CA),  whose  poem 
“Names”  attracted  Jaeger’s  attention  for  its  in¬ 
sight  into  the  immigrant’s  plight.  She  writes: 


Tue  My  Chuc.  It  makes  the  sound  of  a 
twang 

of  a  string  pulled.  My  parents  tell  me  my 
name  in  Cantonese 


is  Chuc  Mei  Wai.  Three  soft  bird  chirps 
and  they  call 

me  Ah  Wai.  Shortly  after  I  moved  to  the. 
U.S.,  I  became 

Teresa  My  Chuc,  then  Teresa  Mei  Chuc. 

“Teresa”  is  the  sound 
water  makes  when  one  is  washing  one’s 
hands.  . . . 

In  his  Editors  Notes,  Jaeger  says,  “As  a 
reader,  I  am  most  pleased  by  poems  made 
from  the  stuff  of  this  world,  the  nuts  and  bolts 
of  our  daily  existence.”  Poems  by  little- 
known  poets  Maya  Zeller  (Spokane,  WA)  and 
Erin  Fristad  (Port  Townsend,  WA)  exemplify 
exactly  this  sort  of  poem.  In  Zeller’s  “Tire 
Hut,”  she  describes  her  father's  tire  business: 


Outside  is  a  rusted  half-barrel. 

It  catches  the  rain.  My  father  and  brother 
keep  it  there  to  drown  tires  in, 
to  see  where  the  leak  is. 

The  water  is  the  cleanest  water 
you’ve  ever  seen.  No  kidding. 

You  can  look  into  that  water 

and  see  the  mountains  from  which  it  came. 


New  Poets  of  the  American  West  was  print¬ 
ed  with  a  grant  from  Humanities  Montana. 


Poets  in  the  Anthology 

New  Poets  of  the  American  West 
includes  contributions  from  the  National 
Poet  Laureate.  Kay  Ryan  (California); 
and  state  poets  laureates  A1  Young  and 
Carol  Muske-Dukes  (California);  David 
Mason  and  Mary  Crow  (Colorado);  Ron 
McFarland  and  Robert  Wrigley  (Idaho); 
Sandra  Alcosser,  Greg  Pape  and  Henry' 
Real  Bird  (Montana);  Katharine  Coles 
(Utah);  and  Samuel  Green  (Washing¬ 
ton).  McArthur  Fellows  Leslie  Marmon 
Siiko  and  Lucia  Perillo  also  have  poems 
in  the  anthology. 

Other  notable  poets  include  Dana 
Gioia.  former  chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts;  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winner  Philip  Levine;  and  Sherman 
Alexie.  Simon  Ortiz,  Jim  Harrison,  Jane 
Hirshfield,  Gary  Soto,  Joy  Hatjo,  Garrett 
Hongo,  Kim  Stafford  and  David  Wagoner. 

Praise  for  New  Poets 

“In  New  Poets  of  the  American  West, 
we  hear  from  Native  Americans  and  first 
generation  immigrants,  from  ranchland- 
ers  and  megaopolites,  from  poet-teachers 
and  street-poets,  and  more.  In  fact,  the 
West  is  so  big,  and  home  to  such  diversity 
that  the  deeper  one  reads  in  this  anthol¬ 
ogy,  the  more  voices  and  world  views  one 
encounters,  the  more  textures  of  thought, 
emotion,  and  language  one  discovers,  the 
less  we  find  ourselves  able  to  speak  of  a 
single,  stable  something  called  the  Ameri¬ 
can  West  Rather,  we  may  find  ourselves 
living  in  (or  reading  into)  not  one  West, 
but  many.” 

-  UM  Professor  Brady  Harrison 

About  Many  Voices  Press 

Many  Voices  Press,  a  nonprofit  press 
staffed  by  volunteers,  has  previously 
published  an  anthology  of  Montana  poets. 
Poems  Across  the  Big  Sky,  and  poems 
by  Salish  poet  Victor  A.  Charlo,  Put  Sey 
(Good  Enough ).  MVP  Books  are  avail¬ 
able  on  Amazon.com.  Bookstores  may 
order  from  Partners/West  (800-563-2385). 

Regional  Readings 

Poets  have  read  from  the  anthology 
at  bookstores  and  venues  throughout 
the  West,  including  Collected  Works 
Bookstore,  Santa  Fe;  Fact  and  Fiction, 
Missoula;  Elliott  Bay  Books.  Seattle; 
Broadway  Books,  Portland;  Vorman’s 
Books,  Pasadena;  Sundance  Books,  Reno; 
Auntie’s  Bookstore,  Spokane;  Tsunami 
Books,  Eugene;  Beyond  Baroque,  Los 
Angeles;  Marin  County  Arts  Center, 
Sausalito;  Santa  Monica  College,  Santa 
Monica;  Colorado  College,  Colorado 
Springs;  University  of  Arizona  Poetry 
Center,  Tucson;  and  Tattered  Cover 
Bookstore,  Denver. 

The  anthology  was  also  featured  at  the 
Poetry’  Salon  in  Missoula,  as  part  of  the 
Montana  Festival  of  the  Book. 


Poet  laureate 

(from  page  1) 


Real  Bird,  who  lives  nine  miles  southeast 
of  Busby  on  Yellow  Leggins  Creek  in  the 
Wolf  Teeth  Mountains,  is  no  stranger  to  isola¬ 
tion.  “I  also  live  in  the  middle  of  nowhere,” 
he  says.  People,  he  noted,  are  enthralled  with 
“what  the  industrial  world  has  given  us.” 

“But  I  still  use  a  pencil,  I  still  ride  a  horse 
as  a  mode  of  transportation.  I  want  to  go 
slowly.” 

The  poet  will  introduce  his  new  collection. 
Horse  Tracks,  published  by  Lost  Horse  Press, 
during  the  Montana  Festival  of  the  Book,  Oct. 
28-30  in  Missoula.  He  began  writing  poems 
in  1 969  and  has  been  teaching  rural  children 
how  to  write  through  the  Writer’s  Voice’s 
Poets  on  the  Prairie  project  for  nearly  two 
decades. 

Serving  as  poet  laureate,  he  says,  makes  no 
difference  to  his  quest  to  share  the  power  of 
poems.  “This  is  what  1  do,”  he  says.  “It’s  what 
I  was  doing  with  my  life  to  begin  with.” 


Near  Full  Moon 

By  Henry  Real  Bird,  from  Horse  Tracks 
Today  I  saw  the  near  full  moon 
The  day-time  star  emerged,  side  by  side 
Shortly  after  the  sun  took  away  the  pink  and  blue 
As  I  was  riding  home  in  front  of  a  soft  gentle  night. 

In  this  moon  of  ice  on  the  teepees 
When  an  insecure  Indian  in  a  shaky  voice 
Read  meeting  minutes,  it  took  me  back  in  time 
To  that  unsure  stage  of  my  bilingualism. 

The  hitchhiker's  sign  read  anywhere  but  here, 

And  when  I  rode  through  the  pines 
They  were  drenched  in  heavy  dew. 

This  is  what  I  asked  for  from  Grandmother  Moon 
When  she  showed  us  her  moisture  rings 
Rainbow  rouge  announced  blurred  ground 
Among  the  fog  and  close  to  He  Who  First  Did  Everything. 
My  heart  is  good  as  I  ride  through  these  pines 
When  they  are  drinking  water  from  above 
The  most  sacred  of  all  the  waters  upon  Mother  Earth 
Which  bless  my  horse  and  me  as  I  think  of  you. 

Last  night  the  moonlight  was  like  day, 

When  I  saw  a  feeling  headed  my  way,  then  stopped. 
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Poetry  Salon 

showcases 

anthologies 

This  year's  Poetry 
Salon,  held  during 
the  Montana  Festival 
of  the  Book,  showcas¬ 
es  two  important  an¬ 
thologies:  New  Poets 
of  the  American  West 
and  I  Go  to  the  Ruined 
Place:  Contemporary 
Poems  in  Defense  of 
Global  Human  Rights. 

The  event  begins  at 
noon,  Oct.  30,  at  the 
Holiday  Inn  Down¬ 
town  Missoula,  with  a 
Poetry  Party,  offering 
an  opportunity  to 
mingle  with  a  com¬ 
munity  of  advocates, 
including  writers, 
readers  and  publish¬ 
ers.  Festivities  con¬ 
tinue  with: 

•  A  discussion  of 
New  Poets  of  the 
American  West,  featur¬ 
ing  literary  scholar 
Brady  Harrison, 
followed  by  editor 
Lowell  Jaeger  and  an 
array  of  contributors: 
Judy  Blunt,  Heather 
Cahoon,  Vic  Charlo, 
Mark  Gibbons,  Tami 
Haaland  and  Greg 
Pape; 

•  A  reading  by 
Montana's  poet  laure¬ 
ate  Henry  Real  Bird; 

•  An  introduction 
by  editors  Melissa 
Kwasny  and  Mandy 
Smoker  of  the  collab¬ 
orative  process  that 
evoked  the  poems 

in  /  Go  to  the  Ruined 
Place,  with  poets  Tif¬ 
fany  Midge,  Aimee 
Parkison,  Natalie 
Peeterse,  Susan  Rich, 
Eugenia  Toledo  and 
Carolyne  Wright  shar¬ 
ing  their  contribu¬ 
tions;  and 

•  Stump  for  Po¬ 
etry,  with  poetry  fans 
reading  their  favorites 
throughout  the  day. 

For  more  informa¬ 
tion  see  the  website: 
humanitiesmontana. 
org/poetrysalon. 
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Writer  Beware 
helps  writers 

According  to  the 
website,  www.sfwa. 
org/for-authors/ 
writer-beware/.  Writ¬ 
er  Beware's  mission 
is  to  track,  expose 
and  raise  awareness 
of  the  prevalence  of 
fraud  and  other  ques¬ 
tionable  activities 
in  and  around  the 
publishing  industry. 

Contents  include 
detailed  case  studies 
of  notable  literary 
scams,  information 
about  fee-charging 
literary  agents,  and  a 
blog  with  up-to-the- 
minute  information 
on  specific  scams 
and  schemes,  advice 
for  writers,  industry 
news  and  a  special 
focus  on  the  weird 
and  wacky  stuff 
that  happens  at  the 
fringes  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  world. 

The  website  is 
designed  to  be  used 
by  any  writer,  new  or 
established,  regard¬ 
less  of  subject,  style, 
genre  or  nationality. 
Writer  Beware  is  host¬ 
ed  by  the  Science 
Fiction  and  Fiction 
Writers  of  America's 
website,  www.sfwa. 
org. 


About  Books 


Blindsided  Surviving  a  Grizzly  Attack  and 

Still  Loving  the  Great  Bear 
By  )im  Cole  with  Tim  Vandehey 
Published  June  2010  by  St.  Martin's  Press, 

New  York,  NY 
$25.99  hardcover 

Bozeman  naturalist  Jim  Cole  has  lived  through 
two  grizzly  attacks  and  survived  to  describe  both 
in  his  memoir,  Blindsided.  Remarkably,  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  prowl  the  backcountry  where  the  giant 
bruins  roam. 

The  first  encounter,  in  Glacier  Park,  left  him 
with  a  broken  wrist  and  scalp  wound.  His  last 
mauling,  three  years  ago  in  Yellowstone  Park’s 
Hayden  Valley,  cost  him  an  eye  and  nearly  his  life. 

But,  in  surprising  a  mother  grizzly  and  her  cub,  Cole  says,  “she  was  just  being 
who  she  was  in  the  same  way  I’m  being  who  I  am.” 

In  addition  to  a  vivid  description  of  that  mauling,  that  left  him  “virtually 
blind  and  barely  conscious  in  the  middle  of  nowhere,”  Cole  leads  the  reader 
on  his  harrowing  trek  out  of  the  valley,  as  he  navigates  several  miles  to  a  park 
road  through  a  slit  in  his  eyelid,  with  much  of  his  face  tom  off. 

Cole,  an  avid  backcountry  explorer  and  photographer,  says  he  still  feels 
most  at  home  in  grizzly  country.  “1  feel  free  and  completely  at  peace  there,” 
he  writes.  He  also  relishes  opportunities  to  share  bear  lore  with  adults  and 
schoolchildren,  through  songs  and  presentations.  Children,  after  all,  “will  be 
the  future  caretakers  of  the  great  bear.” 

Blindsided  features  two  sections  of  astonishing  color  photographs  -  the 
fruits  of  more  than  three  decades  and  27.000  miles  that  Cole  has  hiked  in  bear 
country.  His  love  and  respect  for  grizzlies  permeates  what  author  Nick  Jans 
describes  as  “a  rare  tale  of  high  adventure,  redemption  and  tolerance.” 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 

This  High,  Wild  Country 

A  Celebration  of  Waterton-Glacier 

International  Peace  Park 
By  Paul  Schullery,  with  illustrations  by 

Marsha  Karle 

Published  2010  by  University  of  New 

Mexico  Press,  Albuquerque,  NM 
$27.95  softcover 

This  handsome  book  by  the  husband-and-wife 
team  of  Paul  Schullery  and  Marsha  Karle  is  a 
perfect  marriage  of  descriptive  narrative  and  sen¬ 
sitive  watercolor  illustration.  As  veterans  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  both  author  and  artist  have 
been  sharing  the  trail  for  15  years  in  the  Waterton-Glacier  area,  documenting 
its  beauty  and  uniqueness. 

An  engaging  description  of  the  park’s  geologic  history  opens  the  book,  and 
from  there  we  hit  the  trail  to  observe  flora  and  fauna.  Karle’s  paintings  depict 
not  only  Glacier’s  creatures  and  plants,  but  also  its  golden  tamaracks,  rushing 
streams  and  impressive  peaks. 

Schullery  is  a  master  of  quiet  observation,  and  notices  things  that  so  many 
park  visitors  miss.  I  particularly  like  a  comment  he  made  while  watching  a  big 
male  grizzly  bear  “with  his  nose  to  the  ground,  grazing  or  digging  or  maybe 
just  snuffling  the  possibilities  ...  I  am  still  surprised  at  the  extended  periods  of 
inaction  even  a  standing  bear  will  endure  for  reasons  1  cannot  discern.” 

Schullery  recently  retired  from  the  National  Park  Service  in  Yellowstone. 

He  has  published  more  than  40  books,  served  as  an  advisor  on  the  PBS  series, 
“The  National  Parks:  America’s  Best  Idea,”  and  garnered  a  number  of  literary 
awards  as  well  as  an  honorary  doctorate  from  Montana  State  University. 

Karle’s  career  in  the  park  service  has  taken  her  all  over  the  United  States, 
from  Alaska  to  Florida  and  Montana.  She  retired  in  2004  to  pursue  her  art 
interests  full  time.  This  is  her  fifth  book  collaboration  with  her  husband. 

-  Judith  Shafter 


Droppers  America's  First  Hippie 

Commune,  Drop  City 
By  Mark  Matthews 
Published  2010  by  the  University  of 

Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  OK 
$19.95  softcover 

Drop  City  was  founded  in  1965,  in  a  goat 
pasture  near  Trinidad,  CO  -  not  to  function  as  an 
endless  “love-in”  or  house  party,  but  as  “a  new 
society  that  integrated  life  and  art.”  Missoula 
author  Mark  Matthews  chronicles  the  history  of 
the  commune,  primarily  through  interviews  with 
Missoula  resident  Eugene  Bemofsky,  who  was  a 
founding  member. 

Matthews  explores  the  myths  and  realities  of 
the  lifestyle,  with  sometimes  surprising,  and  often  predictable,  results.  Most  of 
the  first  residents  of  Drop  City  had  college  degrees  and  high  ideals,  and  trusted 
in  “the  cosmic  forces”  to  guide  them.  For  a  while,  that  approach  seemed  to 
work.  Pot  smoking  was  the  norm,  but  the  perception  that  stronger  drugs  were 
in  copious  use  was  not  the  case,  initially.  Most  of  the  first  residents  were 
couples,  and  some  started  families. 

Researching  the  history  of  communes  worldwide,  Matthews  found  more 
examples  of  those  that  did  not  function  well  than  those  that  endured.  Human 
nature,  it  appears,  has  a  way  of  encroaching  on  idealism. 

Droppers  is  well-stocked  with  interesting  character  descriptions,  humor, 
and  insight  into  the  hippie  era  in  America.  Of  note,  the  term  “hippie”  was  not  in 
use  in  1965,  and  “droppers”  was  a  word  that  evolved  from  “droppings,”  a  term 
Bemofsky  and  a  friend  coined  to  describe  the  eclectic  style  of  their  artwork. 

Matthews  is  the  author  of  Smoke  Jumping  on  the  Western  Fire  Line: 
Conscientious  Objectors  during  World  War  II,  and  A  Great  Day  to  Fight  Fire: 
Mann  Gulch,  1949.  He  teaches  writing  at  the  College  of  Technology. 

-  Judy  Shafter 


Characters  in  Paradise  A  Yellowstone 
Memoir 

By  Fred  Shellenberg  with  an  introduction 
by  Russell  Chatham 

Published  July  2010  by  Fred  Shellenberg 
and  produced  by  Sweetgrass  Books, 

Helena,  MT 
$18.95  hardcover 

To  stand  out  as  a  character  in  the  Paradise 
Valley,  you  have  to  be  quite  a  character.  And  Fred 
Shellenberg  is  one  of  them  -  a  good-natured  man 
with  a  dry  sense  of  humor  and  enough  stories  to 
fill  a  book. 

The  author  was  bom  in  Livingston  in  1923  and 
has  spent  most  of  his  life  there.  He  packs  more  than  80  years  of  local  history 
into  his  memoir,  including  anecdotes  about  old-timers  and  Livingston  in  the 
1920s,  cowboy  and  farm  life,  the  years  he  owned  and  operated  a  photographic 
studio,  and  the  unusual  Park  County  folks  he  met  along  the  way.  His  book 
splices  local  flavor  with  his  own  family  history  and  life  experiences,  including 
his  military  service  during  World  War  11  and  the  three  years  he  spent  on  the 
Alaskan  frontier. 

Russell  Chatham  says  in  the  introduction,  “  ...  Perhaps  this  recollection’s 
greatest  strength  is  that  it  is  told  honestly  and  simply  without  a  hint  of  artifice, 
in  the  voice  of  a  proud,  bona  fide  native  son.” 

To  Kill  a  Copper  King  A  Merlin 
Fanshaw  Western  Mystery 
By  Stan  Lynde 

Published  2010  by  iUniverse,  Bloomington, 

IN 

$16.95  softcover 

In  Helena  author  Stan  Lynde’s  new  novel,  the 
wise  and  amiable  U.S.  Deputy  Marshal  Merlin 
Fanshaw  is  dispatched  to  Butte  City  to  investigate 
the  rumor  of  an  assassination  attempt  on  one  of 
Butte’s  most  famous  citizens,  none  other  than 
Copper  King  Marcus  Daly. 

From  an  evening  with  Daly’s  high-society 
friends  to  the  depths  of  an  underground  mine, 

Fanshaw  begins  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  an  overheard  conversation  that  initi¬ 
ated  the  investigation. 

The  novel  is  set  in  1888,  when  Butte  has  telephone  service  and  electricity 
will  soon  light  up  the  city  streets  and  mines,  although  horses  and  horse-drawn 
conveyances  are  still  the  primary  means  of  transportation. 

The  author's  attention  to  detail  and  thorough  research  of  the  many  topics 
he  incorporates  into  the  novel  give  plausible  life  to  the  complex  plot  and  its 
surprising  conclusion.  The  story  is  nicely  seasoned  with  touches  of  romance, 
colorful  characters  and  Fanshaw’s  dry  sense  of  humor. 

Lynde  is  a  Spur  Award-winning  author  of  several  novels  and  creator  of  the 
acclaimed  comic  strip  Rick-O-Shay. 

-  Judy  Shafter 

This  Is  Not  The  Story  You  Think 

It  Is  ...  A  Season  of  Unlikely  Happiness 
By  Laura  Munson 

Published  April  2010  by  G.P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York,  NY 
$24.95  hardcover 

“Stay  with  me.  Like  a  gentle  friend,”  urges 
Flathead  Valley  writer  Laura  Munson  at  the  onset 
of  her  memoir  about  the  season  her  marriage 
almost  died.  “Maybe  we  will  both  learn  something 
that  will  change  our  lives.” 

When  Munson  and  her  12-year-old  daughter 
return  from  a  month  in  Italy,  her  husband  an¬ 
nounces  that  he’s  not  sure  he  loves  her  anymore, 
or  ever  did.  She  answers,  “I  don’t  buy  it.” 

Instead,  she  opts  to  consider  his  erratic  behavior  as  “a  symptom  of  some¬ 
thing  deeper  in  his  soul.”  And  so  Munson  wends  her  way  through  a  heart- 
wrenching,  gut-twisting  summer,  girded  with  the  belief  that  we  cause  much 
of  our  own  suffering,  and  with  her  therapist’s  adage,  that  happiness  emerges 
“when  you  stop  wanting  things  outside  of  your  control.” 

She  writes  (because  “it’s  what  I  do”),  rides  horses,  gardens,  cooks,  and 
tends  the  couple’s  two  children.  She  also  fends  off  visits  from  “my  evil  twin 
sister  Sheila,”  who  would  prefer  to  pursue  rage  or  victimhood.  From  the 
book’s  somewhat  manic  beginning,  anger  and  despair  commingle  with  hope 
and,  eventually,  grace,  in  an  intimate,  honest  story  that  could  be  helpful  to 
anyone  engaged  in  relationships  (gosh,  ain’t  that  all  of  us?). 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Benita  Prey  for  him 
By  Virginia  Tranel 

Published  in  2010  by  1st  World  Publishing, 

Fairfield,  IA 

$17.95  softcover;  $27.95  hardcover 

Billings  author  Virginia  Tranel  tells  the  true 
story  of  bright,  vivacious  Benita  Kane  and  the 
Catholic  priest  who  lured  her  from  childhood  into 
a  disastrous,  20-year  entanglement  that  changed 
the  course  of  her  life. 

What  happened  to  this  fatherless  girl  in  the 
hierarchical,  patriarchal  world  of  Dubuque,  IA, 
during  the  1940s,  ’50s  and  ’60s  “is  not  simply  one 
more  tale  of  clerical  sexual  abuse,  but  rather  an 
astounding,  maddening,  compelling  account  of  what  it  was  like  to  grow  up  in 
a  community  so  dominated  by  the  Catholic  church  that  no  one  could  recognize 
the  ominous  events  developing  around  them,”  says  the  author. 

As  Kane’s  close  friend  and  classmate  from  second  grade  through  college, 
Tranel  was  directly  involved  in  many  events  of  the  story  and  writes  from  the 
unique  stance  of  both  participant  and  observer. 

Tranel’s  first  book,  Ten  Circles  Upon  the  Pond,  Reflections  of  a  Prodigal 
Mother,  was  published  in  2003. 
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Work  Song 

By  Ivan  Doig 

Published  June  2010  by  Riverhead  Books, 

New  York,  NY 
$25.95  hardcover 

“There  are  moments  in  a  lifetime  when  you 
can  taste  history  as  it  is  happening,”  says  Morrie 
Morgan,  the  captivating  narrator  of  Work  Song.  “So 
it  was,  at  the  start  of  the  intense  summer  of  1919, 
as  the  miners  of  Butte  and  the  mining  corporation 
cooked  up  strategies  against  each  other.  Dickens 
should  have  been  living  in  this  hour  to  tell  the  tale 

Instead,  he  seems  to  have  delegated  that  task  to 
one  of  this  era’s  master  storytellers,  Ivan  Doig.  The 
Montana-bom  and  raised  author  has  reawakened  Morgan,  a  scene-stealer  in  his 
last  book,  The  Whistling  Season,  and  planted  him  in  Butte  during  one  of  that 
city’s  most  tempestuous  times,  when  the  “richest  hill  on  Earth”  was  rife  with 
labor  strife. 

Morgan  possesses  “the  damnedest  brainbox  ever  created,”  according  to  his 
employer  at  the  Butte  Public  Library,  the  irascible  Samuel  Sandison.  He  puts  it 
to  use  helping  his  pals  in  the  labor  movement  outsmart  the  Anaconda  Compa¬ 
ny,  while  courting  his  landlady,  performing  all  sorts  of  tasks  at  the  well-stocked 
library,  and  helping  a  fleet-footed  street  kid  nicknamed  Russian  Famine  find 
suitable  employment. 

As  usual,  there’s  no  dearth  of  quirky  characters  in  Doig’s  retinue,  from  the 
pair  of  retired  Welsh  miners  who  keep  him  company  at  the  boarding  house,  to 
the  two  goons  who  are  convinced  he’s  a  no-good  labor  organizer,  hired  by  the 
dreaded  Wobblies  to  rabble-rouse  in  their  fair  city. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 

Splendid  on  a  Large  Scale  The 

Writings  of  Hans  Peter  Gyllembourg  Koch, 

Montana  Territory,  1869-1874 
Edited  by  Kim  Allen  Scott  and  designed  by 

Peter  Rutledge  Koch 

Published  by  Drumlummon  Institute  and 

Bedrock  Editions,  Helena,  MT 
$19.95  softcover  or  $60  hardcover 

“Montana  is  a  queer  country,”  wrote  Peter 
Koch  to  his  bride-to-be,  Laurentze,  in  June  1873. 

“All  night  it  has  been  snowing  hard  and  the 
thermometer  has  been  within  one  degree  of  the 
freezing  point.  Now  however  the  sun  is  coming 
out  warm  and  the  moisture  rising  from  the  ground 
in  a  perfect  cloud  of  steam.” 

Koch,  a  university-educated  Dane,  reports  on  the  weather,  landscape  and 
flora  (he  was  fascinated  by  flowers)  and  muses  about  his  own  job  prospects 
and  the  burgeoning  development  in  Montana  Territory  in  this  compilation  of 
journal  entries  and  letters  to  his  betrothed  and  her  parents,  and  his  Danish  rela¬ 
tives  in  Mississippi. 

The  entries  begin  with  Koch’s  long  steamboat  voyage  from  New  Orleans  to 
Fort  Benton,  and  provide  a  firsthand  account  of  the  travails  and  triumphs  of  his 
next  five  years,  as  he  struggles  to  accrue  enough  resources  to  marry  his  fiancee 
and  bring  her  to  Montana. 

Koch  began  his  sojourn  in  a  trading  post  and  as  a  woodcutter  on  the  “Mus- 
cleshell,”  and  eventually  moved  to  Fort  Ellis,  near  Bozeman,  where  he  served 
as  quartermaster’s  clerk.  He  became  a  surveyor  for  the  General  Land  Office  in 
western  Montana,  and  eventually  a  store  clerk  and  bank  cashier  in  Bozeman. 

Koch,  who  struggled  fiercely  to  survive  and  thrive  in  his  new  home,  left  an 
indelible  mark  on  Montana,  helping  to  found  the  Agricultural  College  of  the 
State  of  Montana  (now  Montana  State  University)  and  establish  Bozeman’s 
first  library. 

The  book,  an  important  addition  to  Montana’s  legacy  of  historical  writings, 
was  initiated  and  designed  by  Koch’s  great-grandson,  Peter  Rutledge  Koch, 
who  remembers  hearing  his  grandfather,  Elers  Christian  Koch,  recount  tales  of 
his  father’s  life  on  the  Upper  Missouri  “with  relish  and  a  rich  sense  of  humor.” 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Splendid  on  a  Large  Scale 

The  Wettings  of  Hans  Peter  Gytlembeurg  Koch, 
Montana  Territory.  1869-1874 

Uoadh  Kim  Ails*  Scott 


Wolves,  Boys,  and  Other  Things 
That  Might  Kill  Me 

By  Kristen  Chandler 

Published  in  2010  by  The  Viking  Press,  New 

York,  NY 
$17.99  softcover 

Kristen  Chandler’s  debut  novel  for  young  read¬ 
ers  is  set  in  the  tiny  town  of  West  End,  MT,  and 
smack  in  the  middle  of  the  controversy  over  the 
presence  of  wolves  in  and  around  nearby  Yellow¬ 
stone  National  Park. 

KJ,  the  young  heroine,  is  a  high  school  junior 
who  has  grown  up  in  her  father’s  hunting  and 
fishing  guide  business.  She’s  anticipating  another 
mundane  year  at  her  small-town  school  until  a  new  classmate,  Virgil,  arrives 
from  Minnesota  with  his  mom,  who  is  spending  the  year  studying  wolves  in  the 
park. 

An  assignment  to  write  an  article  for  the  school  newspaper  about  wolves 
brings  the  two  teens  together,  and  their  collaboration  fuels  an  already  tense 
situation  between  ranchers  losing  stock  to  the  wild  predators  and  environ¬ 
mentalists  who  feel  that,  with  careful  management,  there  can  be  co-existence. 
Environmental  themes  mingle  with  teen  romance  and  life-threatening  danger  as 
KJ  tries  to  bring  people  together  to  make  sense  of  a  tense  situation. 

Chandler  has  spent  summers  at  her  family’s  cabin  near  Yellowstone  Park 
since  she  was  a  young  girl.  The  writing  instructor,  avid  outdoorswoman,  and 
mother  of  four  resides  in  Salt  Lake  City,  UT,  during  the  school  year. 

-  Judy  Shafter 


B®YS,#tTHER  THINGS 
kill  me 


The  World  Famous  Miles 
City  Bucking  Horse 
Sale 

By  Sneed  Collard  III 
Published  October  2010  by 
Bucking  Horse  Books, 

Missoula,  MT 
$18  hardcover 

Hold  onto  your  Stetson  and 
prepare  for  a  front-row  seat  at  one 
of  Montana’s  premier  rodeo  and 
western  cultural  events! 

Missoula  writer  Sneed  Collard’s  photographs,  interviews  and  historical 
research  show  how  the  event  that  began  in  1951  as  a  sale  of  unwanted  stock 
has  evolved  into  a  world-class  celebration,  The  Bucking  Horse  Sale  has  been 
coined  the  “Cowboy  Mardi  Gras”  of  rodeo  action,  horse  racing,  parades, 
music,  art  and  western  hospitality. 

The  story  offers  younger  audiences  and  adults  alike  a  history  lesson  in 
rodeo  culture  and  a  colorful  portrait  of  rural  life  in  a  still  wild  West  This  is  his 
first  book  published  by  his  own  company.  Bucking  Horse  Books. 

Collard,  the  award-winning  author  of  more  than  55  books  for  young 
people,  is  the  recipient  of  the  Washington  Port-Children’s  Book  Guild  Nonfic¬ 
tion  Award  for  his  body  of  work. 

-  Judy  Shafter 


Bound  Like  Grass  A  Memoir  from  the 

Western  High  Plains 
By  Ruth  McLaughlin 
Published  2010  by  the  University  of 

Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  OK 
$24.95  hardcover 

Ruth  McLaughlin  remembers  walking  the 
family  homestead  with  her  grandmother  to  a 
place  where  three  currant  bushes  grew.  “I  knew 
to  imitate  her  silence  there  . . .  Crocus  erupted, 
meadowlarks  sang,  hills  all  around  heaved  and 
fell  in  memory  of  another  time,  as  we  paused  at 
three  babies’  graves.” 

In  prose  that  glimmers,  the  author  returns 
again  and  again  to  her  family’s  now  deserted 
farm  in  eastern  Montana,  trying  to  understand  the  hardship  and  privation  that 
colored  her  childhood.  As  the  author  writes,  “I  am  also  bound  like  grass  here.” 

She’s  bound  to  a  place  that  was  originally  farmed  by  her  grandparents, 
Swedish  Americans  who  moved  to  Montana  at  the  turn  of  the  20th  century, 
and  the  adjacent  farm  where  her  parents  struggled  to  make  a  living  while  rais¬ 
ing  four  children,  two  of  them  disabled. 

McLaughlin  teaches  literacy  and  writing  in  Great  Falls.  Her  stories  and 
essays  have  been  published  in  magazines  and  anthologies,  including  Best 
American  Short  Stories. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 

Homeland  Security 
By  David  F.  Latham 
Published  January  2010  by  iUniverse, 

$25.95  softcover  ($6  for  an  ebook) 

Libby  author  David  F.  Latham’s  first  novel 
begins  in  Montana  in  the  year  2081.  America’s 
economy  and  culture  have  collapsed,  civil  liber¬ 
ties  have  disappeared,  the  50  states  have  been 
disbanded  and  a  brutal  dictatorship  has  seized 
control  of  the  federal  government  -  all  under  the 
banner  of  homeland  security. 

The  story’s  main  character,  15-year-old  Adam 
Baker,  sets  out  on  horseback  after  his  family  is 
murdered  by  armed  Homeland  Security  Police. 

His  destination  is  China,  which  has  evolved  into  a 
haven  of  prosperity  in  the  80  years  since  the  terrorist  attacks  of  Sept.  1 1 ,  200 1 . 

Early  in  his  journey  Adam  falls  in  love  with  a  young  black  woman  and 
learns  firsthand  of  the  racism  and  oppression  that  blacks  must  again  endure 
after  the  collapse  of  civil  rights.  He  ultimately  travels  thousands  of  miles  in 
pursuit  of  his  dream  of  a  place  to  live  and  work  free  from  tyranny. 

Latham  has  worked  as  editor  of  The  Montanian,  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
Libby,  since  1989.  He  has  previously  published  three  books,  including  two 
short-story  collections  and  a  collection  of  humor  columns  from  his  newspaper. 

Horse  Tales  from  Heaven  Reflections 

Along  the  Trail  with  God 
By  Rebecca  E.  Ondov 
Published  in  February  2010  by  Harvest 

House  Publishers,  Eugene,  OR 
$12.99  softcover 

Hamilton  resident  Rebecca  Ondov  spent  15 
years  in  the  Bob  Marshall  Wilderness,  guiding 
pack  trips  and  working  as  a  wilderness  ranger.  In 
Horse  Tales  from  Heaven,  she  extracts  lessons 
about  her  relationship  with  God  from  adventures 
that  range  from  treacherous  to  sublime. 

Each  chapter  (or  devotional)  begins  with  a 
brief  passage  from  The  Bible,  followed  by  On- 
dov’s  recounting  of  a  wilderness  adventure,  and 
a  prayer  that  reflects  what  she  gleaned  from  the 
experience.  A  story  about  her  cantankerous  horse  Amarillo,  who  bucked  her 
off  and  then  forced  her  to  follow  him,  on  foot,  11  miles  into  camp,  ends  with 
her  realizing  she  sometimes  behaves  like  her  stubborn  steed:  “Lord,  when  my 
life  spins  past,  remind  me  to  wait  and  listen  to  what  You  have  to  say.  Amen.” 

Each  challenge,  from  marauding  grizzlies  and  flaming  forests  to  difficult 
guests  and  inexperienced  crewmembers,  is  transformed  into  a  pithy  teaching 
that  also  offers  an  engaging  look  at  the  daunting  dawn-to-dusk  challenges  that 
packers  face  in  the  wilderness. 

Ondov  also  authored  a  picture  book,  The  Once  in  a  Blue  Moon  Boot  Bus; 
learn  more  at  www.rebeccaondov.com. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 
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Send  us 
book  ideas 

Two  Helena  pub¬ 
lishing  companies 
welcome  book  ideas. 

Farcountry 
Press  invites  writers, 
photographers,  and 
illustrators  to  submit 
their  book  ideas  for 
consideration. 

Farcountry  pub¬ 
lishes  award-winning 
books  on  regional 
popular  history, 
natural  history  and 
national  parks  for 
a  general  audience 
and  for  children. 

The  company  also 
publishes  color  pho¬ 
tography  books  on 
regions,  states,  cities 
and  national  parks, 
but  generally  does 
not  publish  poetry  or 
fiction. 

Please  send  book 
proposals  to:  Acquisi¬ 
tions,  PO  Box  5630, 
Helena,  MT  59604. 
Include  a  self-ad¬ 
dressed,  stamped 
envelope  or  your 
materials  will  not 
be  returned,  and  do 
not  send  original 
art  or  photographs. 
For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  visit  www.far 
countrypress.com. 

Riverbend  Pub¬ 
lishing  also  wel¬ 
comes  book  propos¬ 
als  about  Montana 
and  the  West.  The 
company  publishes 
award-winning  books 
on  regional  his¬ 
tory,  natural  history, 
photography  and 
Glacier  and  Yellow¬ 
stone  national  parks, 
plus  cookbooks  and 
fiction. 

Send  proposals 
to  Editor,  Riverbend 
Publishing,  PO 
Box  5833,  Hel¬ 
ena,  MT  59604.  Visit 
www.  riverbend 
publishing.com  for 
more  information 
about  the  company. 
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State  of 
the  Arts 

welcomes  CDs 

State  of  the  Arts 
welcomes  CD  sub¬ 
missions  by  Montana 
musicians  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  About 
Music  section.  The 
recordings  must  be 
professional,  com¬ 
mercially  available, 
full-length  CDs, 
with  cover  art  and 
liner  notes.  Brief  bio¬ 
graphical  information 
on  band  members 
would  be  helpful  to 
the  writer. 

Please  send  sub¬ 
missions  to  either  the 
Montana  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil,  PO  Box  202201, 
Helena,  MT,  59620; 
or  Lively  Times, 

33651  Eagle  Pass  Trl., 
Charlo,  MT  59824. 


About  Music 

-  By  Mariss  McTucker 


Jake  Koelzer:  Quarter  Two 
Three 

Recorded  at  The  Shed  Studios  and 
FTF  Productions,  Bozeman,  MT; 
engineered  by  Jake  Fleming,  pro¬ 
duced  by  Fleming  and  Jake  Koelzer, 

2010 

Jazz  singer  Jake  Koelzer  is  one  to  watch 
out  for.  The  recent  Bozeman  Senior  High 
grad,  who  plans  to  attend  Boston’s  presti¬ 
gious  Berklee  School  of  Music,  delivers  a 
knockout  of  a  first  recording  that  features 
10  of  his  original  compositions. 

Possessor  of  an  outstanding,  soft  and  burry  baritone  and  striking  good 
looks,  Koelzer  already  conjures  the  low-light  ambience  of  hip  uptown 
nightclubs  and  large  downtown  ballrooms,  exuding  confidence  from  flawless 
technique  and  spot-on  intonation.  It  doesn’t  hurt  that  he’s  put  together  one  of 
the  best  bands  in  the  state. 

The  kid  writes  of  falling  in  and  out  of  love  and  anguishes  over  that,  without 
seeming  to  break  a  sweat.  His  is  a  straight-ahead  delivery,  fairly  free  of  orna¬ 
mentation,  devoid  of  the  histrionics  that  soil  most  popular  music  nowadays. 
How  refreshing!  Jazz  singers  steer  away  from  that  style  anyway,  but  Koelzer 
lets  his  instrument  do  the  work,  and  everyone  just  gets  out  of  the  way. 

Koelzer  studied  voice  with  Jeni  Fleming,  among  others,  and  she  shares  a 
dazzling  duet  on  “You  Said,”  co-written  by  Koelzer  and  Erika  Flowers.  The 
two  singers  trade  stanzas  and  blend  to  perfection  on  this  sad  and  achingly 
romantic  ballad.  I  smell  a  hit. 

Some  songs  are  lightly  exotic:  The  lovey-dovey  “Fifty  More,”  with  cool 
piano  from  Bob  Britten,  and  the  finale.  Arlen  and  Mercer’s  “One  for  My 
Baby.”  It’s  got  rockin,’  boppin’  rhythm  (Kelly  Roberti,  bass,  Adam  Green¬ 
berg,  drums,  and  Britten  on  piano);  Craig  Hall  tickles  the  electric  guitar,  and 
Koelzer’s  voice  sails  on  the  long  tones. 

“Reason”  is  a  tender  '50s-style  R&B  number,  with  Hammond  organ 
touches  from  Chris  Cundy;  “One  More  Kiss”  is  finger-snappin’  and  melodic, 
with  Jake  Fleming  adding  cool  sax  riffs. 

“Cafe  Rain”  is  set  in  a  coffee  bar,  and  starts  with  dreamy  trumpet  by  Mat¬ 
thew  Small.  Koelzer  even  growls  a  little.  The  tempo  changes  might  seem  odd, 
but  they  work,  probably  due  to  Koelzer’s  grasp  of  the  material.  This  one’s  got 
the  nuances  of  a  Mark  Isham  movie  score. 

Terrific  production  work  and  just-right  arrangements  (by  Koelzer  and  Jeni 
Fleming)  polish  this  jewel.  Get  hold  of  this  one  so  you  can  say  you  knew  him 
when. 

Visit  the  artist  at  www.jakekoelzer.com. 

Kenny  James  Miller  Band: 

Revelator 

Recorded  live  over  two  days  in  2010 
by  Mark  Miller  at  Astra  West  Studio 
in  Kalispell 

The  Blue  Onion  Band’s  long-time, 
left-handed  guitarist  and  singer,  Kalispell’s 
Ken  Sederdahl,  says  his  new  band  was 
formed  by  accident  when  he  needed  great 
musicians  to  fill  in  for  Blue  Onion  at  some 
dates.  So  he  got  together  with  drummer 
Mark  Miller,  of  Big  Daddy  and  the  Blue 
Notes,  and  bassist  Jimmy  Groom,  from  the  Atomic  Blues  Band,  to  form  this 
cleverly  named  trio,  which  plays  regularly  throughout  the  Flathead  Valley. 

These  purveyors  of  blistering  R&B-tinged  blues  deliver  a  soulful  compila¬ 
tion  of  tunes  on  their  first  release,  Revelator.  Fueled  by  massive  guitar  chords 
and  the  wailing  dirty  sound  of  a  fuzzed-out  Fender  Stratocaster,  scintillating 
traps,  and  throbbing  bass  bottom,  the  trio  powers  through  12  tunes  (10  written 
by  Sederdahl)  with  abandon. 

Moody  rockin’  blues  abound,  starting  with  “Bone  Bottom."  That’s  followed 
by  the  cool,  wiggly,  and  hypnotic  repeating  riffs  of  the  “The  Revelator,” 
based  on  an  old  gospel  call-and-response,  originally  recorded  by  Blind  Willie 
Johnson  in  1930. 

There’s  the  gritty  “Border  Line,”  and  a  belt-buckle  shiner  with  lots  of  slow 
and  jazzy  chords  and  sweet  leads,  called  “Grade.”  Smokin'  drums  open  the 
up-tempo  slapper,  “Nashville  Tele,”  and  “Check  Out  Time”  is  a  shoulder-shak¬ 
er,  about  how  possessions  don’t  mean  much  when  it’s  time  to  leave  this  world. 
Or,  as  an  old  friend  used  to  say,  “There  aren’t  any  pockets  in  a  shroud.” 

There’s  some  country  blues  (“Move  on  Down  the  Line”)  and  lots  of  prayer- 
inflected  references,  including  Sederdahl’s  take  on  ‘Troubled  Soul”  by  Cliff 
Purcell,  as  befitting  an  album  titled  Revelator.  Sederdahl  has  a  great  gravelly 
voice;  add  in  the  emotionally  charged,  white-hot  pickin,’  and  I  think  I’m 
saved. 

Visit  the  band  at  www.kennyjamesmiller.com. 


The  Wilbur  Rehmann 

Quintet:  Old  Friends  and 
New 

Recorded  at  St.  Paul's  Methodist 

Church  Sanctuary  and  mixed  by  Ken 
Nelson,  Cottage  Recording,  Helena, 

MT;  produced  by  Wilbur  Rehmann 
and  Drumlummon  Institute,  2010 
There  sure  is  a  lot  of  good  jazz  being 
played  in  the  Treasure  State.  The  latest 
nugget  of  proof  is  the  Wilbur  Rehmann 
Quintet’s  third  CD.  The  talented  Helena  saxman  joins  forces  with  “the  elder 
statesman  of  Montana  jazz,”  Blackie  Nelson,  on  guitar;  Blackie’s  son,  Ken 
Nelson,  keyboards;  Rennan  Rieke,  acoustic  bass;  and  Jeremy  Slead,  drums  and 
hand  percussion.  The  group  is  joined  by  young  Sarah  Dramstad,  playing  tenor 
sax  on  two  numbers. 

Drumlummon  Institute  in  Helena,  which  is  dedicated  to  publishing  and 
producing  art  created  in  Montana  and  the  American  West,  co-produced  the  al¬ 


bum.  Executive  director  Rick  Newby  pays  tribute  to  the  quintet’s  contributions 
to  Montana  jazz  culture,  including  its  nurturing  of  young  musicians.  “They 
grace  our  lives  with  their  extraordinary  musicianship,  big  hearts,  and  public 
spiritedness,”  he  notes. 

In  his  intro,  Rehmann  says  when  they  play,  “The  ideas  come  from  us  but 
they  go  out  to  you.  This  great  conversation  uses  jazz  as  the  language;  we  speak 
musically  to  each  other  and  simultaneously  to  our  wonderful  audiences.” 

And  do  they  ever.  They  bring  up  the  big  guns  at  the  outset,  cookin’  and 
honkin’  on  the  opener,  Rehmann’s  own  “Sittin’  Here  (Thinking  About  You).” 

The  bluesy  “Beatrice,”  by  Sam  Rivers,  is  next,  with  its  cool,  sleepy  guitar 
and  smooth  and  bending  sax  lead.  You  can’t  hear  Rehmann  take  a  breath.  What 
control! 

Pat  Metheny’s  extended  piece,  “Hermitage,"  follows,  with  its  bossa-nova 
feel.  Lots  of  elongated  melodic  strains,  lightly-tripping  piano,  and  crackling 
drum  work;  everybody  gets  to  stretch  out  here. 

Michael  Brecker’s  “Midnight  Voyage”  is  sultry  and  moody;  and  Blackie 
Nelson  contributes  a  spirited  new  song  with  a  big  band  feel  for  his  wife  Isabel, 
called  “Isabop.” 

Dueting  saxophones  highlight  Horace  Silver’s  “Senor  Blues.”  It’s  way 
cool,  with  Rehmann  and  Dramstad  spinning  silk  on  the  harmony  leads,  and 
Ken  Nelson  answering  with  some  syncopated  piano  work.  Nice  balance! 

The  finale,  Metheny’s  “James,”  whoops  it  up  with  rolling  drums  and  Rehm¬ 
ann  squeakin’  and  wailin’  on  those  dizzying  lead  lines.  Raucous!  Everyone 
gets  to  take  the  limelight  on  the  album,  and  deservedly  so. 

The  album  was  recorded  at  St.  Paul’s  Methodist  Church  Sanctuary  and 
superb  sound  engineering  by  Ken  Nelson  at  Cottage  Recording  in  Helena 
provides  the  icing  on  the  cake.  The  album  is  a  visual  treat  too,  with  its  cover 
sporting  a  lush  Montana  landscape  by  painter  Dale  Livezey. 

The  new  recording  is  available  at  venues  across  the  state  and  on  the  web  at 
www.montanajazz.com  and  www.drumlummon.org. 

Jack  Gladstone:  Native 
Anthropology:  Challenge , 

Choice  and  Promise  in  the 
21st  Century 

Recorded  by  David  Griffith,  Snoring 
Hound  Studios,  Somers,  MT; 

Philip  Aaberg,  Sweetgrass  Music, 

Chester,  MT;  and  Michael  Atherton, 

Trego,  MT,  with  mixing  and  master¬ 
ing  by  Jim  Pavett,  Allusion  Studios, 

Tucson,  AZ,  2010 
Blackfeet  singer-songwriter  Jack  Gladstone  has  put  out  an  ambitious  album 
that  combines  ancient  native  history  with  current  cultural  nuances. 

The  centerpiece,  “Remembering  Private  Charlo,”  is  an  ode  to  Salish-Koo- 
tenai  soldier  Louis  Charlo,  great-grandson  of  Chief  Charlo,  who  was  among 
the  first  group  of  U.S.  soldiers  to  plant  the  U.S.  flag  on  Iwo  Jima  during  World 
War  II.  Inspired  by  interviews  with  WWII  veterans  and  family  members  of 
Charlo,  Gladstone  uses  spoken  word  and  music  to  tell  the  10-minute  story. 

Gladstone  also  wanted  to  pay  tribute  to  soldiers  of  Indian  nations,  who 
survived  the  trauma  of  colonization  only  to  volunteer  for  U.S.  military  duty  in 
the  20th  century  in  numbers  higher  than  any  other  ethnic  group. 

Gladstone  wrote  half  the  songs  on  the  album,  adding  his  critical  eye,  hu¬ 
morous  bent  and  feel  for  popular  music  to  modern  cultural  currents.  Examples 
are  “Conspicuous  Consumption”  (“I’m  playin’  Russian  roulette  with  my 
credit,  the  lotto’s  become  my  pension  ...”),  with  its  fun  ’60s  musical  layout; 
and  the  country-gospel-flavored  “Fossil  Fuel  Sinner,”  in  which  our  protagonist 
is  told  to  repent,  park  his  car,  and  leave  the  “jungle  of  consumption.” 

“Daily  Grind”  is  about  Gladstone’s  love  affair  with  coffee.  (“Daily  Grind,  I 
find  serenity,  daily  grind  brought  man  down  from  the  trees”). 

In  a  more  serious  vein,  there’s  an  interesting  cross-fade  between  strains 
of  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner”  and  the  singing  of  Bitterroot  Salish  drum  and 
song  teacher  Ta-tonka-ska  Howard  on  ‘Two  Flag  Songs.” 

Gladstone  has  help  here  from  a  cast  of  literally  hundreds.  Many  school 
choirs  from  across  the  state  participate,  and  there’s  even  a  singing  vets’  group. 
Multi-Grammy  nominees  R.  Carlos  Nakai  and  Will  Clipman,  The  Singing 
Sons  of  Beaches,  Rob  Quist,  Philip  Aaberg  and  David  Griffith,  as  well  as 
many  other  talents  too  numerous  to  name,  contribute  as  well. 

There’s  superb  cover  art  by  Blackfeet  artist  Terrance  Guardipee  and  great 
layout  by  Bobbie  Gilmore,  and  naturally,  terrific  production.  An  added  bonus 
is  that  all  the  liner  notes,  credits,  and  song  lyrics  are  available  in  PDF  format 
on  the  disc. 

Visit  the  artist  at  www.jackgladstone.com. 

Three  Part  Invention: 

Improvisations  on  Bach 

Recorded  at  The  Bin,  Chester,  MT, 
by  Tracy  Silverman  and  Philip 
Aaberg,  mixed  and  edited  by  Tracy 
Silverman,  2010 

This  trio  of  accomplished  musicians 
(Chester  pianist  Philip  Aaberg,  violinist  and 
violist  Tracy  Silverman,  and  cellist  Eugene 
Friesen)  got  together  to  soup  up  works  by 
the  master,  J.S.  Bach. 

Montanans  know  Aaberg  as  a  Grammy-nominated  prodigy  in  his  own 
right;  Silverman’s  pedigree  stretches  back  to  the  famed  Turtle  Island  Quartet, 
and  Friesen  has  a  long  history  with  the  Paul  Winter  Consort. 

The  group  arranged  Bach  selections  and  improvised  madly  to  thematic 
titles  created  by  Friesen  so  that,  he  says,  “the  listener  can  approach  these 
pieces  from  a  new  perspective.”  It’s  definitely  a  new  take  on  chamber  music. 

We  are  treated  to  the  light  and  syncopated  opener,  “Arioso,”  with  silky  Sil¬ 
verman  violin,  bossa-nova-y  Aaberg  piano  chords,  and  Friesen’s  cello  rhythm. 

“The  New  Orleans  Concerto”  takes  a  bluesy,  snappy  approach  to  the  first 
movement  of  the  Italian  Concerto,  with  Aaberg  pounding  it  out  stylishly;  and 
the  plot  thickens  in  ominous  dissonance  on  "Betrayal,”  from  the  Well  Tem¬ 
pered  Clavier  II. 

“Seduction”  is  layered  in  otherworldly  ambience,  arpeggios  sprinkled 
throughout. 

Even  those  of  us  not  well-schooled  in  the  classics  of  Bach  can  appreciate 
the  new  sounds  these  virtuosos  bring  to  the  effort. 

Learn  more  about  the  recording  at  www.sweetgrassmusic.com. 
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Confluence  of  Red  Nations 

Montana  Artists  Refuge  hosts  American  Indian  Artists  Symposium 


Bently  Spang  and  Corky  Clairmont  were  among  the 
participants  at  the  American  Indian  Artists  Symposium 
in  Basin.  (Photo  by  Dyani  Bingham) 


By  Skylar  Browning 
For  State  of  the  Arts 

More  than  100  artists,  educa¬ 
tors,  students  and  members  of  the 
community  gathered  at  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Artists  Refuge  in  Basin  for  the 
American  Indian  Artists  Sympo¬ 
sium  on  Sept.  11  and  12.  The  event, 
which  coincided  with  the  Refuge’s 
month-long  American  Indian  Artist 
Residency  program,  aimed  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  past,  present  and  future  of 
American  Indian  art  through  struc¬ 
tured  panel  discussions,  breakout 
sessions  and  artist  presentations. 

The  symposium  attracted  a 
who’s-who  lineup  of  regional 
talent,  including  poet  Vic  Charlo, 
painter  Jeneese  Hilton,  printmak- 
ers  Corky  Clairmont  and  Frank  Finley,  and 
multimedia  performer  Bently  Spang,  as  well 
as  prominent  artists  from  Washington  (Joe 
Feddersen),  Colorado  (C.  Maxx  Stevens), 
California  (Emmanuel  Catarino  Montoya) 
and  New  York  (Kaye  WalkingStick).  Panel 
discussions  covered  topics  like,  “Post-Indian: 
Is  ‘Identity  Art’  Over?”  and  “Reclaiming 
Identity  and  the  Future  of  Native  Art,”  and  an 
evening  performance  included  poetry  reading 
and  an  open  mic. 

“It’s  important  that  we  ask  these  ques¬ 
tions,”  said  Spang,  who  moderated  the  “Post- 
Indian”  conversation,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Nation.  “Am  I  creating 

UM  and  Montana 

The  Autry  National  Center,  the  UM  School 
of  Theatre  and  Dance,  and  the  Montana  Rep¬ 
ertory  Theatre  premiered  the  newest  produc¬ 
tion  from  Native  Voices  at  the  Autry,  Sept. 
17-26  on  the  UM-Missoula  campus.  Native 
Voices  at  the  Autry  is  America’s  leading  Na¬ 
tive  American  theater  company. 

“The  Frybread  Queen,”  by  Carolyn  Dunn 
(Muskogee  Creek),  is  the  winner  of  the  na¬ 
tionwide  Native  Voices  development  compe¬ 
tition,  held  each  year  at  the  Autry  National 
Center  in  Los  Angeles,  and  is  the  first  to  be 
mounted  in  collaboration  with  The  University 
of  Montana  and  Montana  Rep. 

The  play  tells  the  spirited  story  of  three 
generations  of  Navajo  women  bound  by  mar¬ 
riage  and  family  ties.  They  come  together  at 
Lake  Powell  for  the  funeral  of  a  beloved  son, 
and  in  their  grief,  they  confront  long-simmer¬ 
ing  tensions  and  family  secrets  that  threaten  to 
tear  them  apart. 


work  that  the  next  generation  will  hold  onto? 
Am  I  helping  them  move  forward  like  the  last 
generation  did  for  me?  That’s  what  I  think 
about.” 

WalkingStick  served  as  the  Refuge’s 
honored  artist  in  residence,  and  participated  in 
both  panel  discussions.  The  professor  emerita 
at  Cornell  University  has  her  signature  dip¬ 
tych  paintings  on  display  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  City,  as  well  as 
in  35  other  museums  around  the  country.  A 
member  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  Oklahoma, 
WalkingStick  admitted  she  brought  a  different 
perspective  to  the  proceedings. 

Rep  premiere  "The 

The  Missoula  production  starred  profes¬ 
sional  stage  actors  Jane  Lind  and  Arigon  Starr, 
The  University  of  Montana  and  Montana  Rep 
alumnus  Lily  Gladstone,  and  current  UM  stu¬ 
dent  Tiffany  Meiwald.  The  play  will  be  staged 
again  in  March  in  Los  Angeles. 

“By  producing  this  wonderful  play,  MRT 
is  reaching  out  to  a  culture  rich  in  storytelling 
tradition  with  a  contemporary  play  that  re¬ 
flects  both  Native  heritage  and  contemporary 
Native  struggles,”  says  MRT  artist  director 
Greg  Johnson. 

Native  Voices  at  the  Autry  is  devoted  to  the 
development  and  production  of  new  works  for 
the  stage  by  Native  American  writers.  Each 
year,  up  to  a  dozen  new  plays  are  developed 
through  Native  Voices.  In  addition,  two  to 
three  plays  are  produced  under  an  Equity 
contract,  and  at  least  one  play  a  year  is  com¬ 
missioned  by  Native  Voices.  UM  Associate 
Professor  Jere  Hodgin  was  chair  of  the  2009- 


“I  realize  that  I  could  be  seen,  by  many,  as 
a  white  woman  from  the  big  city  back  east,” 
she  said,  “but  I  know  who  I  am  . . .  and  I  take 
pride  in  how  my  work  reflects  my  heritage.” 

In  addition  to  the  established  artists,  the 
event  showcased  a  younger  generation  of 
emerging  talent.  Poet  Paul  Rowley,  a  student 
at  Pacific  University,  read  his  work  along¬ 
side  Charlo  during  the  evening  performance. 
Ryan  Elizabeth  Feddersen,  a  recent  graduate 
of  Cornish  College,  showed  examples  of  her 
installation  work,  including  a  life-sized  re¬ 
creation  of  a  White  House  dining  room  done 
as  an  interactive  paint-by-numbers  exhibit; 
guests  could  use  crayons  molded  into  the 
shape  of  food  to  color  the  walls  of  the  dining 
room. 

Rowley,  Feddersen,  Finley,  WalkingStick 
and  Montoya  were  the  five  artists  selected  to 
spend  the  month  working  on  scholarship  at 
the  Refuge  as  part  of  the  American  Indian  Art¬ 
ist  Residency  program.  Now  in  its  ninth  year, 
it’s  the  only  art-making  residency  program  for 
Native  American  artists  in  the  country. 

The  symposium,  while  open  to  the  public, 
was  structured  primarily  to  be  an  internal 
dialogue  within  the  Native  American  arts 
community.  Its  mission,  objectives,  speakers, 
panel  questions  and  overall  format  were  set 
by  the  Native  American  artists  who  made  up 
the  event’s  working  committee. 

For  more  information,  visit  www.monta- 
naartistsrefuge.com. 


Frybread  Queen" 


Lily  Gladstone  and  Tiffany  Meiwald  per¬ 
formed  in  "The  Frybread  Queen." 

(Photo  by  Terry  Cyr) 


2010  panel  that  selected  these  plays. 

For  more  information,  visit  www.mon- 
tanarep.org  or  www.nativevoicesattheautry. 
org. 
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Proposals  sought  for  Montana 
Indian  Equity  Fund 

There  is  a  serious  lack  of  owner’s  equity 
available  for  Native  American  business  own¬ 
ers  on  the  reservations  and  among  the  Indian 
population  of  Montana.  Owner’s  equity  is 
defined  as  the  amount  of  monies  invested  by 
the  owner  in  his  or  her  business. 

Traditional  forms  of  equity  from  home 
ownership,  family  and  friends  are  often  not 
available  to  the  Indian  business  owner  due  to 
widespread  poverty.  The  Montana  Indian  Eq¬ 
uity  Fund  is  a  grant  program,  funded  through 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  designed  to 
assist  a  current  or  new  Native  American  busi¬ 
ness  owner. 

Because  of  the  fund’s  ability  to  offer  these 
grants  to  be  used  by  the  recipient  for  equity, 
the  fund  is  able  to  play  a  unique  role  in  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  growth  of  Native  American  small 
business. 

This  money  can  be  used  for  a  variety  of 
activities  such  as  the  purchase  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  or  the  development  of  a  new  product 
line.  The  fund  requires  a  minimum  of  dollar- 
to-dollar  match,  which  may  include  collateral 
such  as  cash,  an  in-kind  match  or  tribal  loans, 
micro  loans,  or  funds  from  a  commercial 
lender.  Examples  of  an  in-kind  match  may  in¬ 
clude  inventory,  supplies,  equipment,  tools  or 


vehicles  that  are  part  of  the  business  activity. 

In  order  to  determine  the  success  of  the 
program,  those  businesses  that  receive  funding 
will  be  required  to  provide  financial  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  their  business  as  requested  by 
the  department. 

In  fiscal  year  2011,  the  Montana  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  as  recommended  by  the 
State  Tribal  Economic  Development  Commis¬ 
sion,  will  provide  two  grants  of  $7,000  each  to 
the  seven  federally  recognized  Indian  Reser¬ 
vations  and  the  Little  Shell  Tribe. 

In  addition,  one  $7,000  grant  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  “at  large”  enrolled  members  living 
off  the  reservation  whose  goal  is  to  better  the 
economic  development  conditions  on  Mon¬ 
tana  reservations.  All  applications  will  be 
considered  on  a  competitive  basis. 

Applications  deadline  is  Dec.  6.  For 
more  information  and  an  application  packet, 
contact:  Phillip  Belangie  at  406-721-3663  or 
email  pbelangie@mt.gov. 

First  Nations  Composer 
Initiative  seeks  applicants 

The  First  Nations  Composer  Initiative 
(FNCI)  funds  the  creation  of  newly  composed 
work  by  American  Indian,  Alaskan  Native  and 
Native  Hawaiian  composers  or  performing 
musicians.  Awards  are  based  on  artistic  excel¬ 


lence,  merit  and  connection  to  audience  and 
community. 

The  next  round  of  Common  Ground  grant 
applications  are  due  Feb.  1,  201 1.  Native  com¬ 
posers,  performers,  and  sound  artists  working 
in  diverse  genres  and  mediums  are  encouraged 
to  apply. 

Common  Ground  is  designed  to  fill  the 
gap  in  funding  for  artists  who  are  particularly 
interested  in  creating  work  without  the  burden 
of  artistic  compromise  and  aims  to  give  timely 
aid  to  those  Native  musicians  who  are  strongly 
dedicated  to  their  art,  who  show  artistic  merit, 
and  who  propose  an  excellent  project. 

Individual  awards  range  from  $500  to 
$5,000;  for  more  information,  and  to  download 
an  application  go  to  www.fnci.org. 

Travel  grants  available 
for  Native  people 

The  George  Wright  Society,  in  partnership 
with  several  funders,  offers  travel  grants  to 
support  the  participation  of  Native  people  at 
the  society’s  biennial  conference  -  a  profes¬ 
sional  meeting  on  parks,  protected  areas,  and 
cultural  sites. 

Application  deadline  is  Dec.  1.  For  more 
information  visit:  www.georgewright.org/ 
gws201 1  or  contact  the  GWS  at  906-487-9722, 
or  info@georgewright.org. 


Native 
American 
Made  in 
Montana  logo 

available 

The  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  Made  in  Mon¬ 
tana  logo  sticker  is 
now  available  for 
registered  members 
of  Montana  tribes. 
Manufacturers,  art¬ 
ists  and  craftspeople 
can  use  this  logo  on 
products  that  they 
make  in  the  state  to 
let  consumers  know 
that  they  are  buying 
an  authentic  product. 

To  use  the  logo, 
you  must  register 
with  the  Made  in 
Montana  Program  at 
the  Montana  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce. 
Membership  is  free 
and  includes  one 
free  roll  of  250  logo 
labels. 

For  details,  call 
406-841-2757  or 
email  inquiries  to 
madeinmontana@mt. 
gov.  You  can  also 
learn  more  about  the 
Made  in  Montana 
Program  and  down¬ 
load  the  registra¬ 
tion  form  at  www. 
MadelnMontanaUSA. 
com. 
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Blog  explores 
teaching 
the  arts 

Beck  McLaughlin, 
education  and  web 
services  director  at 
the  Montana  Arts 
Council,  offers  a  blog 
on  teaching  the  arts 
titled  "Arts  Counter¬ 
balance."  Although 
it's  primarily  for 
Montana  teaching 
artists  and  arts  teach¬ 
ers,  anyone  else  is 
welcome  to  drop  by 
too. 

In  a  recent  post, 
she  notes  that  Kevin 
Layton  has  started  a 
new  blog  chronicling 
his  adventures  across 
eastern  Montana 
teaching  visual  art. 

As  the  education 
director  at  the  Custer 
County  Art  and  Heri¬ 
tage  Center  in  Miles 
City,  Layton  travels 
over  about  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  the  landmass 
of  the  state,  teaching 
in  schools,  nursing 
homes  and  after¬ 
school  programs. 
Check  it  out  at  www. 
kevinlayton.blogspot. 
com. 

Read  more  at 
artscounterbalance. 
wordpress.com. 


Arts  Education 


For  Our  Children 

A  report  on  the  status  of  arts  education  in  Montana 


Executive  Summary 

This  report  summarizes  the  status  of  arts 
education  in  Montana  using  data  collected 
from  313  of  Montana’s  847  elementary, 
middle  and  secondary  schools  statewide.  This 
information  was  formed  from  responses  by 
principals,  superintendents  and  head  teach¬ 
ers  -  it  is  their  perception  of  the  state  of  arts 
education  in  their  schools. 

Questions  throughout  the  survey  were  de¬ 
signed  to  quantify  and  evaluate  each  school’s 
situation  in  offering  the  arts  as  a  core  subject. 
The  survey  was  conducted  by  Bothell  Assess¬ 
ment  and  Research  in  Utah  in  collaboration 
with  the  Montana  Arts  Council,  the  Idaho 
Arts  Commission,  the  Utah  Arts  Council,  the 
Wyoming  Arts  Council  and  the  Western  States 
Arts  Federation  in  Denver,  Colorado.  This  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Summary  is  compiled  by  the  Montana 
Arts  Council. 
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•  Teacher-developed  assessments  are  the 
most  popular  method  for  assessing  student 
learning  in  the  arts  (57%).  Only  15%  of  the 
schools  use  assessments  that  are  developed 
and  required  by  their  school  district. 

•  What  would  be  most  helpful  to  improve 
learning  in  the  arts?  The  top  three  answers: 

•  Hiring  a  certified  arts  specialist  for  teach¬ 
ing  visual  art 

•  Greater  availability  of  arts  supplies  or 
equipment 

•  Hiring  a  certified  specialist  for  teaching 
music. 

Teachers 

Teachers  with  varying  levels  of  prepara¬ 
tion  provide  arts  education  across  Montana 
schools. 

Teachers  who  are  licensed  to  teach  K-8 
students  in  Montana  are  endorsed  to  teach 
dance,  music,  theatre  and  visual  arts. 


Survey  Demographics 

•  Thirty-eight  percent  (38%)  of  Montana 
schools  responded,  exceeding  the  sample 
target  goal  response  rate  of  30%  by  8%. 

•  Responding  schools  accurately  reflect 
geographic  and  community-size  representa¬ 
tion. 

To  look  at  how  closely  the  study  reflects 
the  actual  state,  we  looked  at  the  percentage 
of  schools  in  the  six  counties  with  the  highest 
population: 

•  Percentage  of  schools 
in  “urban”  counties  (the 
six  counties  with  the  high¬ 
est  population) . . .  30% 

•  Percentage  of  schools 
in  “urban”  counties  from 
survey  respondents  . . . 

36% 

•  Percentage  of  schools 
in  “rural”  counties  (all 
other  counties)  in  Montana 
...  70% 

•  Percentage  of  schools 
in  “rural”  counties  from 
survey  respondents  . . . 

64% 

We  also  examined  the 
representation  from  the 
eastern  and  the  western 
half  of  the  state: 

•  Number  of  schools  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  state 
...  40% 

•  Number  of  schools  responding  to  the 
survey  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  state  . . .  35% 

•  Number  of  schools  in  the  western  half  of 
the  state  . . .  60% 

•  Number  of  schools  responding  to  the 
survey  in  the  western  half  of  the  state  . . .  65% 

Student  Learning 

How  do  the  arts  fare  in  Montana  schools  as 
part  of  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  law? 

The  arts  are  a  core  academic  subject  as 
outlined  in  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  (NCLB) 
law.  To  study  this,  the  survey  focused  on  as¬ 
sessing  high-quality  arts  experiences  among 
students: 


Elementary  Schools 

•  Music  (86%)  and  Visual  Arts  (61%) 
experiences  were  offered  most  frequently. 

•  Theatre  (5%)  and  Dance  (3%)  experi¬ 
ences  were  few  and  far  between. 

•  Eleven  percent  (11%)  of  the  respondents 
offer  no  high-quality  arts  experiences.  (The 
survey  focused  on  assessing  high-quality  arts 
experiences  among  students.  See  the  criteria 
used  to  define  high-quality  arts  experiences  on 

page  12  of  the 
report). 

Secondary 
Schools 

•  Music 
(92%)  and  Vi¬ 
sual  Arts  (92%) 
experiences 
were  offered 
most  frequently. 

•  Theatre 
(21%)  fared 
better  than  in 
elementary 
schools,  but  is 
still  sparse. 

•  Dance 
(2%)  experi¬ 
ences  were 
equally  as  rare 
as  in  elementary 
schools. 

Less  than 

half  of  Montana  school  districts  (43%)  treat 
the  arts  as  core  curriculum. 

State  Arts  Standards 
and  Assessment 

The  Montana  Board  of  Public  Education’s 
Content  Standards  indicate  what  all  students 
should  know,  understand  and  be  able  to  do  in 
the  arts. 

•  While  familiarity  with  state  standards  for 
arts  instruction  is  high  in  Montana  (83%),  less 
than  half  of  the  schools  include  and  clearly 
articulate  the  arts  in  their  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Plans  (44%). 


Professional  Development 

•  Twelve  percent  (12%)  of  the  administra¬ 
tors  that  completed  this  survey  participate  in 
arts  professional  development,  a  high  number 
given  the  pressure  placed  on  school  admin¬ 
istrators  to  increase  test  scores  and  develop 
skills  in  reading,  writing  and  math. 

•  Twenty-nine  percent  (29%)  of  the  schools 
were  familiar  with  teacher  professional  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  arts  offered  by  the  Montana 
Arts  Council,  suggesting  that  new  avenues  of 
communication  are  necessary  to  expand  this 
awareness. 

•  The  most  popular  incentive  methods  for 
arts  education  professional  development  are 
release  time  (28%)  and  credits  for  recertifica¬ 
tion  (29%). 

Resources 

•  More  than  one  quarter  of  responding 
schools  have  multi-year  collaborations  or 
partnerships  with  artists,  arts  companies  or 
cultural  organizations  that  help  meet  the 
school/district  arts  education  goals.  This  is 
an  area  where  greater  outreach  could  benefit 
everyone  involved. 

•  Local  or  touring  artists  or  arts  organiza¬ 
tions  provide  a  valuable  resource  for  Montana 
schools. 

•  Over  half  the  schools  take  advantage  of 
visiting  performing  groups  (51%)  and  field 
trips  to  arts  events  or  museum  tours  (57%), 
followed  closely  by  holding  arts-centered  as¬ 
semblies  (45%). 

•  Close  to  one  third  of  the  schools  utilize 
an  artist  in  residence  (30%). 

•  Only  six  out  of  every  ten  schools  are 
aware  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council’s  Artists- 
in-Residence  grant  program.  However,  the 
arts  council  depletes  its  arts  education  grant 
funding  six  months  into  each  fiscal  year.  Un¬ 
less  additional  funding  is  provided,  a  higher 
demand  for  resources  cannot  be  met. 

The  full  report  may  be  downloaded  from 
the  Montana  Arts  Council's  website  at  art. 
mt.gov/schools/schools_survey.asp. 


Young  musicians  invited  to  apply  for  Young  Artists  Competition 


The  Montana  Association  of  Symphony  Orchestras  (MASO) 
invites  all  Montana  musicians  ages  13  to  22,  who  play  any  of  the 
standard  orchestral  instruments,  to  apply  for  its  biennial  Young 
Artists  Competition,  held  Jan.  15  in  Bozeman. 

Applications  for  the  MASO  Young  Artists  Competition  can  be 
downloaded  from  the  MASO  website  at  www.montanasympho- 
nies.org  and  are  due  Nov.  1  for  this  statewide  competition. 

“Participating  in  this  statewide  competition  gives  these  young 
musicians  an  opportunity  to  show  their  artistry  in  performance, 
explains  Allan  R.  Scott,  chair  of  the  contest  and  music  director 
of  the  Helena  Symphony.  The  winner  performs  with  at  least  one 
of  the  member  orchestras,  which  include  the  Billings  Symphony, 
Bozeman  Symphony,  Butte  Symphony,  Glacier  Symphony,  Great 
Falls  Symphony  and  Helena  Symphony. 

In  addition  to  an  opportunity  to  perform  with  a  Montana  sym-  . 


phony  orchestra,  winners  of  each  division  win  a  cash  scholarship: 
Junior  (ages  13-15),  $450;  Senior  (age  16  through  high  school 
graduate),  $650;  and  College  (post  high  school  through  age  22), 
$1,000. 

Once  jurors  have  screened  the  applications,  finalists  are  in¬ 
vited  to  perform  in  person  on  Saturday,  Jan.  15,  in  Howard  Hall 
on  the  campus  of  Montana  State  University-Bozeman.  The  public 
is  invited  to  watch  these  talented  young  musicians  compete. 

The  2009  winners  were:  Junior  Division,  Sarah  Harmsworth 
of  Corvallis  petforming  Mendelssohn's  famous  Violin  Concerto; 
Senior  Division,  Jesse  MacDonald  of  Bozeman  performing 
Wieniawski’s  incredibly  demanding  Second  Violin  -  a  work  that 
few  violinists  of  any  age  attempt;  and  College  Division,  Chelsey 
Padilla  of  Bozeman  performing  Prokofiev’s  roller-coaster-ride 
'  Third  Piano  Concerto. 


Percentage  of  schools  in  the 
state  where  students  received 
high  quality  instruction 


Elementary 

Secondary 
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Public  Value  Partnerships 


"The  Three  Rs"  at  work  in  Montana 


Public  Value  Partnership  grants  between 
Montana  nonprofit  arts  organizations  and  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  champion  the  fact  that 
the  arts  are  of  benefit  to  all  the  citizens  of 
Montana  and  are  worthy  of  state  and  federal 
investment. 

Public  Value  Partnerships  utilize  three 
tools,  referred  to  as  “The  Three  Rs,”  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  public  value  of  the  work  being  done 
by  Montana’s  non-profit  arts  organizations: 

•  Building  relationships; 

•  Creating  greater  relevance  and  meaning; 
and 

•  Establishing  return  on  investment. 

MAC  believes  that  using  “The  Three 

Rs”  strengthens  participation,  understand¬ 
ing  and  support  from  audiences,  donors  and 
funders.  We’d  like  to  share  some  of  the  best 
examples  of  these  stories  with  you. 

Relationship  Building; 

•  Whitefish  Theatre  Company:  Every 
Tuesday  in  July,  after  the  Whitefish  Farmers’ 
Market  closed,  WTC  held  a  concert  at  the 
O’Shaughnessy  Center,  called  the  Tuesday 
Market  Concert  Series.  The  two  organizations 
supported  each  other  by  putting  information 
on  websites,  posters  and  news  articles. 

WTC  had  a  booth  at  the  Farmers’  Mar¬ 
ket  displaying  upcoming  events  and  offer¬ 
ing  information  on  opportunities  to  become 
involved  in  their  community’s  theatre.  The 
lively  activity  on  Tuesdays  in  the  downtown 
area  of  Whitefish  attested  to  the  success  of  the 
venture. 

Creating  Relevance: 

•  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks 
(MSIP)  in  Bozeman:  Because  of  the  success 
of  the  study  guides  in  both  of  our  schools 
programs,  we  contracted  with  our  educational 
director  to  write  a  study  guide  for  the  summer 
performances.  This  was  added  as  a  link  on 
our  website  and  was  also  sent  to  all  Montana 
high  schools,  Montana  public  libraries  and 
homeschool  associations. 

•  Holter  Museum  of  Art  in  Helena:  We 
are  extremely  proud  of  the  exhibition  that  we 
conceived  and  mounted  in  2008:  “Speaking 
Volumes:  Transforming  Hate.”  It  is  touring 


"Triptych"  by  Clarissa  Sligh  was  part  of  the 
"Speaking  Volumes"  exhibit  launched  by 
the  Holter  Museum  in  2008. 

the  state  of  Montana  through  2010. 

Using  many  of  the  4,000  volumes  of 
white  supremacist  propaganda  that  had  been 
acquired  by  the  Montana  Human  Rights 
Network,  artists  were  invited  to  turn  them  into 
works  of  art  that  transform  hate,  that  challenge 
the  viewer  to  deal  with  the  “fear  of  the  other” 
that  is  part  of  all  our  lives,  and  to  rise  above  it. 

“Speaking  Volumes”  engaged  the  viewer; 
it  served  as  a  focus  of  a  Cultural  Crossroads 
artist-in-residence;  and  it  challenged  students 
who  came  to  the  museum  to  see  the  exhibition 
to  think  deeply  about  the  beliefs  and  preju¬ 
dices  that  shape  us  and  society,  either  for  good 
or  for  ill. 

Return  on  Investment 

•  Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art 
in  Great  Falls:  State  funding  of  the  arts  . . . 
allows  us  to  leverage  external  funding  from 
private  sources.  Last  year,  a  significant  spon¬ 
sor,  Pacific  Steel  and  Recycling,  provided  free 
admission  to  the  entire  community  for  a  full 
year.  The  community  responded  to  this  gift  by 
increasing  their  visitation  by  27  percent. 

As  a  result,  this  sponsor  not  only  renewed 
their  sponsorship  for  another  year,  but  in¬ 


creased  the  amount  and  paid  for  a  three-month 
billboard  campaign  encouraging  the  commu¬ 
nity  to  take  advantage  of  the  free  admission. 

The  museum’s  education  program  focuses 
on  ensuring  that  everyone  in  our  community 
has  access  to  the  benefits  and  joys  provided 
by  art  education,  regardless  of  age,  financial 
circumstances  or  physical  ability. 

The  Vision,  Strength  and  Access  (VSA) 

Arts  program  provides  art  classes  and  exhibi¬ 
tion  tours  for  individuals  with  a  wide  variety  of 
barriers  to  access,  including  children  and  adults 
with  developmental  disabilities,  clients  of  men¬ 
tal  health  centers,  senior  citizens,  at-risk  youth, 
clients  from  Blind  and  Low  Vision  Services, 
and  children  from  the  Montana  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind.  Classes  are  offered  five  days 
per  week  and  by  combining  state  funds  with 
grants  from  foundations  and  businesses,  they 
are  free  of  charge  to  all  participants. 


Stay  tuned  for  more  Public  Value  Partner¬ 
ship  stories  in  future  issues  of  State  of  the  Arts. 


Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks:  Tonya 
Andrews  and  Cora  Vander  Broek  perform 
in  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks'  2007 
production  of  "Heartbreak  House"  in  Mako- 
shika  State  Park  near  Clendive. 

(Photo  by  Michael  Kane) 


WESTAF  Tour  West  Awards 

2010-2011 

Organization  Name 

Artist  Company  Name 

City  Amount  Awarded 

Alberta  Bair  Theater . 

. Carpe  Diem  String  Quartet . 

. Billings . 

....  $2,500 

Alberta  Bair  Theater . 

. Hubbard  Street  2  . 

...  $2,125 

Alpine  Artisans,  Inc . 

. Spencer  Bohren  . 

. Seeley  Lake . 

...  $1,500 

Bitterroot  Performing  Arts  Council . 

. Ailey  II . 

. Hamilton . 

....  $2,500 

Electric  Peak  Arts  Council . 

. Spencer  Bohren  . 

. Gardiner . 

.  $750 

Ft  Benton  Comm.  Improvement  Assn . 

. The  Perfect  Gentlemen  . . . 

. Fort  Benton . 

....  $1,275 

Ft  Benton  Comm.  Improvement  Assn . 

. Saxophobia . 

. Fort  Benton . . . 

....  $1,750 

Great  Falls  Symphony  Association,  Inc . 

. Dave  Bennett  Sextet  . 

. Great  Falls . 

....  $2,125 

Judith  Arts  Society . 

. Robbi  K  St  The  Kumalo  Band . 

. Hobson . 

....  $1,750 

Judith  Arts  Society . 

. Spencer  Bohren  . 

. Hobson . 

.  $750 

Lake  County  Youth  Home . 

.  Ronan . 

....  $1,375 

Lake  County  Youth  Home . 

. Montana  Skies  . 

....  $1,500 

Meagher  County  Arts  Council,  Inc . 

. Spencer  Bohren  . 

. White  Sulphur  Springs . 

. $1,000 

Meagher  County  Arts  Council,  Inc . 

. Montana  Skies  . 

....  $1,250 

Mineral  County  Performing  Arts  Council . 

. Spencer  Bohren  . 

. Superior . 

.  $800 

Myrna  Loy  Center/Helena  Presents . 

. Rosanna  Gamson/World  Wide . 

. Helena . 

. $2,125 

Myrna  Loy  Center/Helena  Presents . 

. Fireworks  Ensemble . 

. Helena . 

.  $1,750 

Northeastern  Arts  Network . 

. Rob  Verdi/Saxophobia  . 

. Sidney . 

. $2,500 

Northeastern  Arts  Network . 

. Robbi  K  &  Friends  . 

. $2,500 

Northern  Showcase  Concert  Association . 

. Spencer  Bohren  . 

. Havre . 

. $750 

Southwest  Montana  Arts  Council . 

. Dillon . 

. $2,000 

Southwest  Montana  Arts  Council . 

. Robbi  K  &  Friends  . 

. $1,500 

Sunburst  Community  Service  Foundation . 

. Montana  Skies  . 

. $1,500 

Whitefish  Theatre  Co . 

. Whitefish . 

. $2,250 

Whitefish  Theatre  Co . 

. Whitefish . 

. $2,500 

TOTAL 

$42,325 
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Applications 
due  Oct.  30 
for  Artist 
Showcase 

The  Montana 
Performing  Arts 
Consortium  will  host 
it  28th  annual  Artist 
Showcase,  Jan.  28-30 
in  Great  Falls. 

The  showcase  is 
open  to  all  perform¬ 
ing  artists  and  offers 
an  opportunity  to 
meet  representatives 
of  approximately  20 
presenting  organiza¬ 
tions  from  across  the 
state. 

Application  materi¬ 
als  are  available  at 
www.mtperforming 
arts.org;  postmark 
deadline  is  Oct.  30. 
More  information, 
call  the  MPAC  office 
at  406-585-9551. 
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Glacier 
Symphony 
and  Chorale 
entices  young 
patrons 

Glacier  Symphony 
and  Chorale  recently 
formed  ENCORE,  a 
group  for  young  pa¬ 
trons  that  focuses  on 
bringing  together  in¬ 
dividuals  in  their  20s, 
30s  and  early  40s  to 
socialize,  network 
and  enjoy  classical 
music. 

Membership  in 
the  group  includes  a 
package  of  three  GSC 
concerts  with  private, 
catered  receptions 
following  at  local 
venues. 

The  new  group 
is  patterned  after 
one  started  1 5  years 
ago  in  Seattle.  "The 
Seattle  Symphony 
found  that  creating  a 
special  concert  series, 
paired  with  post¬ 
concert  social  events, 
has  been  an  effective 
and  exciting  way  to 
introduce  a  younger 
audience  to  the 
symphony  and  the 
thrill  of  timeless  live 
classical  music  per¬ 
formances,"  explains 
GSC  event  planner 
Betsy  Hackman. 

In  addition,  the  or¬ 
chestra  has  launched 
a  new  music  educa¬ 
tion  program  that 
provides  free  tickets 
to  families  with  youth 
through  grade  12 
with  the  purchase  of 
a  "Family  Subscriber" 
season  ticket.  Free 
youth  tickets  are  also 
available  with  the 
purchase  of  single 
adult  tickets  during 
the  course  of  the 
season. 

For  details  on 
either  program,  call 
406-257-3241  or  visit 
gscmusic.org. 


Arts  Calendar  -  November/December 


Anaconda 

November  14 
Cahal  Dunne 

-  2:30  p.m., 
Washoe  Theater, 
Anaconda  Live, 
406-563-2606 

December  2 

Ladies  Night  Out 

-  6  p.m..  Elks 
Club,  Copper 
Village  Museum 
and  Arts  Center, 
406-563-2422 

Augusta 

December  5 
Christmas 
Rendezvous 

-  9:30  a.m. 

-4  p.m., 

downtown, 

406-562-3666 


Avon 

November  2 1 

Craft  Bazaar  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m.,  Club  House, 
406-492-7091 


The  Billings  Symphony  Chorale  joins  the  orchestra  in  Brahms's 
beloved  choral  work,  "Requiem/'  performed  in  English.  Christine 
Steyer,  soprano,  returns  to  join  Christopher  johnson,  baritone, 
on  stage  with  more  than  130  musicians  Nov.  13. 


Big  Sky 

December  6 

Madrigal  Dinner  -  Bucks  T-4  Lodge,  406-995-2742 

Big  Timber 

November  6 

Christmas  Bazaar  and  Craft  Show  -  9  a.m.-4  p.m., 
Civic  Center  and  American  Legion,  406-930-0320 

Bigfork 

November  5 

“Sipping  for  Scholarships”  -  6:30  p.m.,  Bigfork 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  406-261-0234 
November  12-13 

“The  Butler  Did  It,  Singing!”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Brumar 
Estate,  406-837-4885 
November  13 

Mighty  Cash  Cats  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  406-837-4886 
November  20 

Bigfork  Art  Walk  -  3-7  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-837-5888 

Bigfork  Magical  Mystery  Tour  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  406-837-4886 
November  26-28 

“The  Nutcracker”  -  Bigfork  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  406-755-0760 
December  3 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale:  Handel’s  Messiah  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Bethany  Lutheran  Church,  406-257-3241 
December  4 

A  Touch  of  Christmas  Concert  -  7:30  p.m.,  Bigfork 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  406-837-4886 
December  10-12,  17-18 

“A  Christmas  Carol”  -  Bigfork  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  406-837-4886 

Billings 

November  5-7,  11-13 

“Dying  City”  -  Venture  Theatre,  406-591-9535 
November  5,  12,  19,  26,  December  3,  10,  17,  24,  31 

Jam  at  the  YAM  -  5-9  p.m.,  Yellowstone  Art  Museum 
Cafe  and  Lounge,  406-256-6804 
November  5-7 

Market  Place  Magic  -  MetraPark,  406-652-6272 
November  13 

Billings  Symphony:  “Requiem”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta 
Bair  Theater,  406-252-3610 
November  13-14 

Huff’s  Antique  Show  -  MetraPark,  406-238-9796 
November  16 

CelloMan  -  12:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
November  18 

“Grease”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 

November  19-20,  26-28,  December  2-5,  9-12,  16-18 

“A  Christmas  Carol”  -  Venture  Theatre,  406-591-9535 
November  19-20 

Acquire  the  Fire  -  Shrine  Auditorium,  406-256-2424 
November  19 

Institute  for  Peace  Studies  Awards  Ceremony  and 
Benefit  Concert  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-657-1042 
November  20-21 

Holiday  Food  and  Gift  Festival  -  MetraPark, 
406-696-6585 
November  20 

Jeni  Fleming  -  7:30  p.m.,  Billings  Depot, 
406-388-2086 
November  21 

Yellowstone  Chamber  Players  -  3  p.m.,  Yellowstone 
Art  Museum,  406-248-2832 
December  2-5 

Festival  of  Trees  -  Shrine  Auditorium,  406-259-4384 
December  3-5,  9-12,  16-19 

“A  Christmas  Story”  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre, 
406-248-1141 
December  3 

Artwalk  -  5-9  p.m.,  downtown,  406-259-6563 

Christmas  Stroll  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown,  406-294-5060 
December  4-5 

Holiday  Shopper  Show  -  MetraPark,  406-371-0169 
December  4 

Holiday  Tour  of  Homes  -  noon-4  p.m.,  various 
locations,  Billings  Symphony,  406-252-3610 

Special  Consensus  -  8  p.m..  Venture  Theatre, 
406-652-2660 

Writers’  Round-up  Book  Sale  -  noon-5  p.m..  Shrine 
Auditorium,  406-657-2954 


December  5 

A  Montana  Christmas  with  T.J.  Casey  -  7:30  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 

The  Messiah  Festival  -  3:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  406-248-2212 
December  8 

“Wizard  of  Oz”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
December  9 

Celtic  Yuletide  with  Michael  Londra  -  7:30  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
December  11-12 

Holiday  Family  Festival  -  Moss  Mansion, 
406-256-5100 
December  11 

Rimrock  Opera  Chorus  for  Kids  -  7  p.m.,  Skyview 
High,  406-671-5174 
December  12 

Yellowstone  Chamber  Players  -  3  p.m.,  Cisel  Hall, 
MSU-Billings,  406-248-2832 
December  31 

Billings  Symphony:  Doug  LeBrecque  -  8  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-252-3610 

Boulder 

November  6 

Christmas  Bazaar  -  9  a.m.-3  p.m.,  Jefferson  High 
School,  406-465-2106 

Bozeman 

November  1 

An  Evening  with  Maya  Angelou  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU 
Strand  Union  Ballrooms,  406-994-7275 
November  5 

Recycled  Fashion  Show  -  7  p.m.,  MSU  Strand 
Union  Ballroom,  Engineers  Without  Borders, 
406-994-3562 
November  5-6 

“The  Pillowman”  -  8  p.m.,  Equinox  Theatre, 
406-587-0737 
November  6 

Childrens  Book  Festival  -  9  a.m.-4:30  p.m..  Public 
Library,  406-582-2400 

Joyce  Cooling  -  8:30  p.m.,  Emerson  Center, 
406-587-4761 
November  6,  13,  20 

Silly  Moose  Improv  Comedy  -  2  p.m..  Equinox 
Theatre,  406-587-0737,  ext.3 
November  9 

Josh  Ritter  -  7:30  p.m.,  Emerson  Center, 
406-587-0245 
November  11-14 

“Footloose”  -  Equinox  Theatre,  406-587-0737,  ext.3 
November  11 

Jeni  Fleming  -  7:30  p.m.,  Emerson  Center, 
406-388-2086 
November  13 

“Souffles  des  Cordes”  with  Three  to  Django 
-  7:30  p.m.,  Emerson  Center  Crawford  Theater, 
406-582-1871 
November  17 

“Grease”  -  7:30  p.m..  Brick  Breeden  Fieldhouse, 
406-994-2287 
November  18,20 

Broad  Comedy  -  8  p.m..  The  Emerson,  406-522- 
7623 

November  18 

Festival  of  Trees  -  5:30  p.m..  Gran  Tree  Inn,  Liberty 
Place  Inc.,  406-599-5398 
November  19 

Gordon  Lightfoot  -  8  p.m.,  Willson  Auditorium, 
800-325-SEAT 
November  20-21 

Studio  Open  House  and  Sale  -  10  a.m. -5  p.m.,  Fusio 
Studio,  406-522-9892 
November  26-27 

Holiday  Festival  of  Arts  and  Crafts  -  Gallatin  County 
Fairgrounds,  406-580-0967 
December  4 

Christmas  Stroll  -  12:30-7:30  p.m.,  downtown  and 
the  Emerson  Center,  406-586-4008 
December  4-5 

Handcrafted  Gifts  Craft  Show  -  Gallatin  County 
Fairgrounds,  406-285-4317 

Madrigal  Dinner  -  6:30  p.m..  MSU  Strand  Union 
Ballroom,  406-994-464 1 

‘The  Nutcracker”  -  Willson  Auditorium,  Montana 
Ballet  Company  and  Bozeman  Symphony, 
406-585-9774 
December  5 

Special  Consensus  -  2:30  p.m..  Pilgrim 
Congregational  Church,  406-586-4123 

‘The  Wizard  of  Oz”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Brick  Breeden 
Fieldhouse,  406-994-2287 


December  10-11,  17-18 

“The  Silent  Night  of  the  Lambs”  -  8  p.m.,  Equinox 
Theatre,  406-587-0737,  ext.3 
December  11-12 

Bozeman  Symphony:  “The  Many  Moods  of  the 
Holidays”  -  Willson  Auditorium,  406-585-9774 
December  11 

Holiday  Bazaar  -  10  a.m.-8  p.m.,  Emerson  Center 
Ballroom,  406-587-9797 
December  12 

Carrie  Underwood  with  Sons  of  Sylvia  and  Billy 
Currington  -  7:30  p.m..  Brick  Breeden  Fieldhouse, 
406-994-CATS 
December  19 

“The  Nutcracker”  -  4:30  p.m.,  Willson  Auditorium, 
Yellowstone  Ballet  Company,  406-222-0430 

Butte 

November  12-14 

“Alice  in  Wonderland”  -  Orphan  Girl  Theatre, 
406-723-2300 
November  18 

Moscow  Ballet:  “Great  Russian  Nutcracker”  -  7  p.m.. 
Mother  Lode  Theatre,  406-723-3602 
December  3 

Christmas  Stroll  -  5-9  p.m..  Uptown,  406-497-6464 
December  3-4 

Festival  of  Trees  -  Uptown  Events  Center, 
406-782-0353 
December  4 

Christmas  Bazaar  and  Trade  Show  -  9  a.m.-4  p.m., 
HPER  Complex,  Montana  Tech,  Society  of 
Petroleum  Engineers,  406-496-4197 
December  11 

Butte  Symphony  -  7:30  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-723-5590 

Ice  Sculpting  Contest  -  9  a.m.-3  p.m..  Uptown, 
406-497-6464 

Chinook 

November  1 7 

Saxophobia  -  7  p.m.,  Chinook  School,  406-489-4304 
November  26 

Christmas  Stroll  and  Parade  of  Lights  -  1  p.m., 
downtown,  406-357-3333 

Condon 

November  7 

Spencer  Bohren  -  3  p.m..  Swan  Valley  School,  Alpine 
Artisans,  Inc.,  406-677-0717 

Cut  Bank 

November  20 

Christmas  Bazaar  and  Festival  of  Lights  -  10  a.m.- 
4  p.m.,  High  School  Gym  Lobby,  406-873-4238 

Deer  Lodge 

December  3 

Christmas  Festival  -  7-10  p.m.,  Pen  Convention 
Center,  Powell  County  Museum  and  Arts 
Foundation,  406-846-311 1 
December  5 

Victorian  Christmas  Open  House  -  1-4  p.m.,  Grant- 
Kohrs  Ranch,  406-846-2070  x224 

Dillon 

November  11 

Leon  Sings  Noel  -  Beaverhead  County  High 
School  Auditorium,  Dillon  Concert  Association, 
406-865-0076 
November  15 

The  Second  City  -  7:30  p.m.,  Beaverhead  County 
High  School  Auditorium,  Southwest  Montana  Arts 
Council,  406-683-6208 
December  9 

Holiday  Art  Sale  -  9  am.-4  p.m..  University  of 
Montana  Western  Gallery,  406-491-1444 

Ennis 

December  3 

Spirit  of  Christmas  -  3-8  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-682-4388 

Eureka 

November  2 

‘The  Real  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow”  -  7  p.m., 
Lincoln  County  High  School  Auditorium,  Sunburst 
Performing  Arts  Series,  406-297-0197 
November  19 

John  Dunnigan  -  7  p.m.,  Lincoln  County  High  School 
Auditorium,  Sunburst  Performing  Arts  Series, 
406-297-0197 


Maya  Angelou,  one  of  America's  great¬ 
est  voices  of  contemporary  black 
literature,  a  celebrated  poet,  memoir¬ 
ist,  educator,  historian,  filmmaker  and 
civil  rights  activist,  visits  MSU-Bozeman 
Nov.  1. 
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Fort  Benton 

November  3 

Spencer  Bohren  -  7  p.m., 

Elementary  School  Auditorium, 
Chouteau  County  Performing  Arts 
Council.  406-750-2918 

December  3-5 

Chouteau  County  Country 
Christmas  -  various  locations, 
406-622-3864 

December  4 

Bridgeport  Station  Art  and  Craft 
Show  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m.,  Ag  Center, 
406-750-2918 

Gallatin  Gateway 

December  3 

Madrigal  Dinner  -  Gallatin  Gateway 
Inn,  406-763-4672 

Glasgow 

November  14 

Saxophobia  -  3  p.m.,  Glasgow  High 
School,  406-489-4304 

November  18 

Reading:  Ruth  McLaughlin  -  7  p.m.. 
Valley  County  Pioneer  Museum, 
Valley  County  Historical  Society, 
406-228-8619 


Originally  from  Moscow,  Idaho,  acclaimed  folk 
rocker  Josh  Ritter  visits  Bozeman  and  Helena, 
performing  traditional  folk  ballads  with  a  contem¬ 
porary  edge. 


Great  Falls 

November  1 

Chris  Brubeck’s  Triple  Play  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield 
Theater,  406-453-9854 
November  3-7 

Christmas  Collection  Holiday  Sale  -  Paris  Gibson 
Square  Museum  of  Art,  406-727-8255 
November  3,  6 

“Somers  Town”  -  2  p.m.,  Great  Falls  Public  Library. 
406-453-0349 
November  4 

“Madagascar  and  Montana”  -  7  p.m..  Great  Falls 
Public  Library,  406-453-0349 
November  5-7,  11-14,  18-20 

“ART’  -  7:30  p.m.,  MAT  Theatre,  Montana  Actors 
Theatre,  406-265-4015 
November  5,  December  3 

First  Friday  Art  Walk  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-761-7156 
November  6 

Bargain  Market  -  8  a.m.-3  p.m.,  Montana  ExpoPark, 
406-791-1420 

Benny  Goodman  at  the  Symphony  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mans¬ 
field  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  406-453-4102 
November  9 

Continuing  Education  Series:  “The  Life  and  Career 
of  Isaac  Stevens”  -  2  or  7  p.m.,  Lewis  and  Clark 
Interpretive  Center,  406-727-8733- 
Trails  to  the  Future  -  5  p.m..  Civic  Center,  Lewis 
and  Clark  Interpretive  Center  Foundation, 
406-791-7732 
November  11-14 

Holiday  Open  House  -  C.M.  Russell  Museum, 
406-727-8787 
November  12 

Banff  Festival  of  Mountain  Films  World  Tour  - 
7  p.m.,  Mansfield  Theater,  Great  Falls  Civic  Center, 
Great  Falls  Ski  Patrol,  406-453-2841 
November  13 

Jeni  Fleming  -  7:30  p.m..  University  of  Great  Falls 
McLaughlin  Theater,  406-388-2086 
November  16 

"Grease"  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Theater,  Broadway  in 
Great  Falls,  406-455-8514 
November  20-21 

Holiday  Happenings  Art  and  Craft  Show  -  Montana 
ExpoPark,  406-590-0042 
November  21 

Great  Falls  Symphony  Youth  Orchestra  Concert 
-  2  p.m.,  Mansfield  Theater,  406-453-4102 
December  1-4 

Holiday  Open  House  -  10:30  a.m.-5:30  p.m..  Eve 
Pottery,  406-452-9155 
December  1,  4 

Film:  “Welcome”  -  Great  Falls  Public  Library, 
406-453-0349 

December  3-5,  9-12,  16-19,  23 

“A  Christmas  Carol”  -  7:30  p.m.,  MAT  Theatre, 
Montana  Actors  Theatre,  406-265-4015 
December  5 

“Song  and  Celebration”  -  3  p.m.,  Mansfield  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  406-453-4102 
December  6 

"The  Wizard  of  Oz"  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Theater, 
Broadway  in  Great  Falls,  406-455-8514 
December  7 

“The  Beginning  of  the  Mining  Industry”  -  7  p.m., 
C.M.  Russell  Museum,  406-727-8787 
December  9 

Film:  “Lords  of  Nature:  Life  in  a  Land  of  Great 
Predators”  -  7  p.m..  Great  Falls  Public  Library, 
406-453-0349 
December  12 

Cascade  Quartet  with  Matthew  Marsolek,  World 
Percussion  -  2  p.m..  First  Congregational/Christ 
United  Methodist  Church,  406-453-4102 
December  14 

Cascade  Quartet  with  Matthew  Marsolek,  World 
Percussion  -  7  p.m.,  C.M.  Russell  Museum, 
406-453-4102 

Continuing  Education  Series:  “The  Louisiana 
Purchase  -  The  Rest  of  the  Story”  -  2  or  7  p.m., 
Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Center,  406-727-8733 

Hamilton 

November  5,  December  3 

First  Friday  -  6-8  p.m.,  downtown,  406-363-3611 
November  5-7 

Holly  Jolly  Craft  Show  and  Sale  -  Daly  Mansion, 
406-363-6004,  ext.  3 


November  12-14,  19-21 

“You  Can’t  Take  It  With  You”  -  Hamilton  Playhouse, 
406-375-9050 
November  19 

Mary  Black  -  8  p.m.,  Hamilton  Performing  Arts 
Center,  Bitterroot  Performing  Arts  Council, 
406-363-7946 
November  27 

Full  Moon,  Full  Belly  Concert  -  8  p.m.,  Hamilton 
Performing  Arts  Center,  406-363-1203 
December  10-11 

“A  Christmas  Carol”  -  7  p.m.,  Hamilton  Playhouse, 
406-375-9050 
December  18 

Community  Christmas  Party  -  11  a.m.-4  p.m.,  Daly 
Mansion,  406-363-6004,  ext.  3 

Hardin 

November  12-13 

Holiday  Wishes  Christmas  Bazaar  -  Middle  School 
Gym,  JailHouse  Gallery,  406-665-3239 

Havre 

November  2 

Spencer  Bohren  -  7:30  p.m.,  Havre  High  School 
Auditorium,  Northern  Showcase  Concert 
Association,  406-265-3732 
November  3 

Fall  Bazaar  -  1 1:30  a.m.-2  p.m.,  St.  Mark’s  Episcopal 
Church,  406-265-2161 
November  3-6 

“Mr.  Marmalade”  -  8  p.m.,  MSUN  Theatre, 
406-265-4015 
November  6 

Fall  Bazaar  -  1 1  a.m.-2  p.m.,  Messiah  Lutheran 
Church,  406-265-2334 
November  6-7 

Havre  Art  Association  Fall  Show  and  Sale  -  Methodist 
Church,  406-265-4417 
November  13 

Fall  Bazaar  -  11  a.m.-2  p.m.,  First  Lutheran  Church, 
406-265-5881 
November  18 

Jason  Coleman:  The  Legacy  of  Floyd  Cramer 
-  7:30  p.m.,  5th  Avenue  Church,  Northern  Showcase 
Concert  Association,  406-265-3732 
November  19-20 

NMH  Craft  Show  -  Northern  Montana  Hospital,  Third 
Floor,  406-265-9600 
December  3-5,  8-12,  15-18 

“Antigone”  -  8  p.m.,  MSU-Northem  Theatre, 
406-265-4015 
December  4 

Rocky  Mountain  Ballet  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School 
Auditorium,  406-265-3732 
December  4-5 

Winterfest  Craft  Show  -  Holiday  Village  Mall, 
406-265-2533 

Helena 

November  1 

Musikanten  Montana’s  All  Souls  Concert  -  7  p.m.,  St. 
Peter’s  Episcopal  Church,  406-933-5246 
November  3 

The  Big  Read  Lecture  Series:  “They  Are  All  Red  Out 
Here:  Socialist  Politics  in  the  Pacific  Northwest” 
with  Jeffrey  Johnson  -  7-9  p.m.,  Lewis  and  Clark 
Library,  406-447-1690 
November  4-6 

Helena  Festival  of  the  Book  and  Carroll  College 
Literary  Festival  -  Holter  Museum  of  Art,  Carroll 
College  and  the  Montana  Historical  Society, 
helenabookfest  @  gmail.com 
November  4-6,  11-13 

“The  Savannah  Disputation”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myrna  Loy 
Center,  406-443-0287 
November  5 

Dave  Bennett  and  His  Band  -  7:30  p.m.,  Helena  Civic 
Center,  Live!  at  the  Civic,  406-227-6588 
November  6,  13 

Christmas  Craft  Show  -  9  a.m.-4  p.m..  Civic  Center 
Ballroom.  406-442-7464 
November  8 

Josh  Ritter  and  the  Royal  City  Band  -  7:30  p.m., 
Myrna  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
November  9 

The  Big  Read  Under  the  Big  Sky  Film  Noir  Festival  - 
6:30-9  p.m.,  Lewis  and  Clark  Library,  406-447-1690 


Deadline  for  the  January/February 
Arts  Calendar  is  Nov.  25,  2010 
TO  SUBMIT  AN  EVENT: 

•  www.livelytimes.com, 
click  on  submit  an  event 
•  email:  writeus@livelytimes.com 
•  to  send  by  mail,  use  form  on  page  23: 
Lively  Times,  33651  Eagle  Pass  Trail, 
Charlo,  MT  59824 

November  1 2 

Fall  Art  Walk  -  5:30-9:30  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-447-1535 
November  14 

The  Second  City:  50  Years  of  Funny  -  7:30  p.m., 
Myrna  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
November  1 7 

Antique  Montana  Bottle  Collecting  Presentation 

-  10:45  a.m.-noon,  Montana  Historical  Society, 
406-444-4741 

November  18 

Author  Talk  and  Book  Signing:  Stan  Lynde  -  6:30- 
8  p.m.,  Montana  Historical  Society,  406-444-4741 
November  18-20 

“The  Medium”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Carroll  College 
Performing  Arts  Center,  406-447-4309 
November  19 

Lemon  Anderson  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myrna  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 
November  20 

Gordon  Lightfoot  -  8  p.m.,  Helena  Civic  Center, 
406-227-6588 
December  2-5,  9-12 

“Christmas  Carol”  -  7  p.m.,  Carroll  College 
Performing  Arts  Center,  406-447-4309 
December  2-5 

Festival  of  Trees  -  Helena  Civic  Center,  Mountain 
Home,  406-227-6588 
December  3-5,  8,  10-12,  15,  17-19 

“Oliver!”  -  Grandstreet  Theatre,  406-447-1574 
December  5 

Helena  Symphony:  Christmas  in  the  Cathedral 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Cathedral  of  St.  Helena,  406-442-1860 
December  7-9 

Three  Nights  of  Christmas  -  7  p.m..  Original 
Governor’s  Mansion,  406-444-4710 
December  11-12 

Helena  Symphony:  “The  Nutcracker”  with  Queen 
City  Ballet  -  Helena  Civic  Center,  406-442-1860 
December  18-19 

“The  Nutcracker”  -  Civic  Center  Ballroom,  Premiere 
Dance  Company,  406-442-6519 

Hot  Springs 

November  13 

Wine,  Cheese  and  Chocolate  Silent  Auction 

-  6-9  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 

Kalispell 

November  6 

Artists  in  the  Garden  Gala  Benefit  -  5-1 1  p.m., 
Hockaday  Museum  of  Art,  406-755-5268 
November  7 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale:  “An  American 
Journey:  Voices  and  Visions”  -  3  p.m..  Glacier  High 
School  Auditorium,  406-257-3241 
November  13-14 

Glacier  Classic  Art  and  Crafts  Fair  -  Majestic  Valley 
Arena,  406-755-5366 
November  14 

Montana  Old  Time  Fiddlers  Jam  -  2-5:30  p.m..  Eagles 
Club,  406-883-3382 
November  21 

Glacier  Symphony:  “Rhapsodic  Light”  -  3  p.m., 
Flathead  High  School  Auditorium,  406-257-3241 
November  21 ,  December  19 

Northwest  Montana  Accordion  Association  Jam 

-  2-5:30  p.m.,  Eagles  Club,  406-675-0178 
November  26-28 

Artists  and  Craftsmen  of  the  Flathead  Christmas 
Show  -  Flathead  County  Fairgrounds  Expo 
Building,  406-881-4288 
December  5 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale:  Handel’s  Messiah 

-  3  p.m.,  Flathead  High  School  Auditorium, 
406-257-3241 

December  19 

Glacier  Symphony:  “December  Romance”  -  3  p.m., 
Flathead  High  School  Auditorium,  406-257-3241 

Continued  on  next  page 


Modern-day  troubadour  and  Canadian 
folk  music  icon  Gordon  Lightfoot  plays 
in  Bozeman  and  Helena. 


Ballet  Montana 
offers 

professional 

ballet  instruction 

Ballet  Montana, 
formerly  Artisan 
Dance,  opened  its 
official  school.  Ballet 
Montana  Academy, 
in  September  on  the 
campus  of  Carroll 
College  in  Helena. 

Professional  ballet 
dancers  from  com¬ 
panies  across  North 
America  have  been 
traveling  to  Helena 
since  1 995  to  train 
under  the  direction 
of  Sallyann  Mulcahy, 
a  master  teacher 
and  choreographer 
whose  career  spans 
more  than  three 
decades,  including 
1 4  years  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  ballerina 
with  Canada's  Royal 
Winnipeg  Ballet,  Finis 
Jhung's  Chamber 
Ballet  USA,  and  New 
Jersey  Ballet. 

Ballet  Montana 
Academy  is  open 
to  career-dedicated 
students  of  classical 
ballet.  Achievement 
Track  I  is  designed  for 
students  who  have 
acquired  interme¬ 
diate-level  skills. 
Achievement  Track  II 
is  open  to  students 
transitioning  from 
Track  I,  or  those  who 
have  attained  ad¬ 
vanced-level  tech¬ 
nique  with  the  goal 
of  dancing  profes¬ 
sionally. 

All  classes  are  held 
in  Carroll  College's 
2000-square-foot, 
Harlequin  Liberty- 
floored  Arthur  Vining 
Davis  dance  studio. 

For  details,  call 
406-447-5508  or 
visit  the  company's 
website,  ballet 
montana.us. 
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East  Side 
Arts  Center 
opens  in 
Livingston 

Crazy  Mountain 
Productions  cel¬ 
ebrates  the  grand 
opening  of  Mon¬ 
tana's  newest  per¬ 
forming  arts  venue, 
the  East  Side  Arts 
Center  in  Livingston, 
with  a  Grand  Open¬ 
ing  Gala,  6:30  p.m. 
Oct.  29.  The  gala 
includes  a  festive, 
red-carpet,  black-tie 
production  of  "Cats." 

The  center  also 
offers  a  "Pay  What 
You  Will"  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  popular 
musical  at  8  p.m. 

Oct.  30,  and  an  audi¬ 
ence  costume  contest 
during  the  matinee 
on  Oct.  31 .  The 
winner  will  receive 
two  season  tickets 
to  Crazy  Mountain 
Production's  ground¬ 
breaking  201 0-201 1 
Season  at  the  center. 

"Cats"  continues 
at  8  p.m.  Fridays, 

3  p.m.  and  8  p.m. 
Saturdays  and 
3  p.m.  Sundays 
through  Nov.  21;  call 
406-222-1420  or 
visit  crazymountain 
productions.org. 


State  of  the  Arts  •  November/December  2010 


Arts  Calendar  -  November/December 


Lewistown 

November  12 

Jeni  Fleming  -  7:30  p.m.,  Fergus  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  406-388-2086 
November  15 

Jason  Coleman:  Legacy  of  Floyd  Cramer  -  7:30  p.m., 
Fergus  High  School  Performing  Arts  Center, 

Central  Montana  Community  Concert  Series, 
406-535-9503 
December  3 1 

New  Year’s  Eve  Murder  Mystery  Train  -  10  p.m., 
departing  from  Kingston  Junction,  406-535-5436 

Libby 

November  1 

“The  Real  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow”  -  7  p.m.. 
Memorial  Center,  Montana  Repertory  Theatre, 
406-293-9643 
November  5-6 

Holiday  Bazaar  -  Heritage  Museum,  The  Heritage 
Museum,  406-293-7521 
November  5 

Rob  Quist  and  Jack  Gladstone  -  7  p.m..  Memorial 
Center,  406-293-9643 
November  13 

Kootenai  River  Rhythm  -  7  p.m..  Memorial  Center, 
406-293-9643 
November  20 

Glacier  Symphony:  “Rhapsodic  Light”  -  7:30  p.m.. 
Memorial  Center,  406-257-3241 

Livingston 

November  5-7,  12-14,  19-21 

“Cats”  -  East  Side  Arts  Center,  406-222-1420 
November  12 

Wine  and  Beer  Tasting  Festival  -  6-8  p.m..  Depot 
Center,  406-222-2300 
December  4 

Old-Fashioned  Christmas  Fair  -  10  a.m.-6  p.m., 
fairgrounds.  406-222-4185 
December  10-12,  17-19 

“Feliz  Navi-Vaude”  -  East  Side  Arts  Center, 
406-222-1420 
December  11 

The  Nutcracker  Tea  -  3  p.m.,  Livingston  Depot 
Center,  406-222-0430 

Malta 

November  6 

Specialty  Fair  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m..  City  Hall, 
406-390-5693 
December  2 

Festival  of  Trees  Auction  -  6:30-8:30  p.m.,  Phillips 
County  Museum,  406-654-1037 

Miles  City 

November  26 

Christmas  Market  -  5-9  p.m..  Community  College, 
406-234-2890 

Missoula 

November  2 

Festival  of  the  Dead  -  downtown  and  Caras  Park, 
406-549-7933 

Pepper  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre,  406-728-2521 
November  3 

The  Big  Read  Film:  “Stolen"  -  6  p.m.,  Missoula  Art 
Museum,  406-728-0447 
November  4-6,  9-13 

“Keepers”  -  Crystal  Theatre,  406-214-6663 
November  5 

Faculty  Guest  Artist  Series:  Peter  Miyamoto,  piano 
-  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
November  5,  December  3 

First  Friday  Gallery  Night  -  5-8  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-532-3240 
November  5,  December  3 

No  Shame  Theatre  -  10  p.m..  Crystal  Theatre, 
Montana  Actors’  Theater,  406-241-8209 
November  5-7,  10-14 

’The  Producers”  -  MCT  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  406-728-PLAY 
November  6 

The  Big  Read  Lecture:  “The  Shadowy  World  of 
Art  Theft”  -  1  p.m.,  Missoula  Art  Museum, 
406-728-0447 

Ultimate  Indoor  Craft  Show  -  9  a.m.-4  p.m.. 
University  Center  Ballroom,  406-523-5237 
November  6-7 

Used  Book  Sale  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m..  Fort  Missoula 
Heritage  Hall,  406-728-3476 
November  7,  14,  21 

Second  Wind  Reading  Series  -  6:30  p.m..  Top  Hat, 
406-243-5231 
November  8 

Twiztid  -  6:30  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre,  406-728-2521 
November  8-9 

Visiting  Artist  Lecture  Slide  Show  and  Movie 
Screening  with  Lisa  Orr  -  6: 10-9:30  p.m.,  UM 
Social  Science  Building,  Room  356,  406-243-2813 
November  11 

Mike  Gordon  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre,  406-728-2521 
November  13,  20 

Metropolitan  Opera  Series:  “Don  Pasquale”  -  Roxy 
Theater,  406-728-9380 
November  13 

The  Crystal  Method  -  8:30  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre, 
406-728-2521 
November  15 

Missoula  Community  Concert  Band  -  7:30  p.m., 
Margaret  Johnson  Theater,  Sentinel  High  School, 
406-728-2403  x  7041 

President’s  Lecture:  Lynn  Pasquerella,  “Overcoming 
Moral  Distress:  Reforming  Organizations 
and  Institutions”  -  8  p.m..  University  Theatre, 
406-243-4594 
November  1 7 

Built  To  Spill  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre,  406-728-2521 
November  17-20 

Live  Cabaret  -  8  p.m.,  Crystal  Theatre,  Montana 
Actors’  Theater,  406-24 1  -8209 


After  35  years,  Dan  Hicks  still  serves  up  his 
unique  fashion,  attitude  and  swagger,  em¬ 
bodied  in  his  outlaw  eccentricity  and  totally 
rooted  in  his  songwriting.  Dan  Hicks  and 
the  Hot  Licks  perform  in  Whitefish  Nov.  19. 

November  18 

Ghostland  Observatory  -  8:30  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre, 
800-965-4827 

Rodney  Carrington  -  7  p.m.,  Adams  Center, 
406-243-4051 
November  19 

Reading:  Dara  Wier  -  7  p.m.,  Dell  Brown  Room,  UM 
Turner  Hall,  406-243-5267 
November  21 

Faculty  Guest  Artist  Series:  Faculty  Chamber  Music 
-  3  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 

Kottonmouth  Kings  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre, 
406-728-2521 

Moscow  Ballet:  “Great  Russian  Nutcracker”  1  p.m., 
and  “Swan  Lake”  5  p.m.  -  University  Theatre, 
406-549-5155 
November  26-28 

Under  the  Big  Sky  Holiday  Festival  -  Hilton  Garden 
Inn,  406-207-6502 
November  27-28 

Holiday  Weekend  Fun  -  Missoula  Art  Museum, 
406-728-0447 
November  30 

Faculty  Guest  Artist  Series:  Christopher  Hahn,  piano 
and  Kevin  Krentz,  cello  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music 
Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
November  30-December  4,  December  7-11 

“Hay  Fever”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Montana  Theatre, 
PARTV  Center.  406-243-4581 
December  1-4,  8-11 

“Dog  Sees  God:  Confessions  of  a  Teenage 
Blockhead”  -  7:30  p.m..  Crystal  Theatre,  Montana 
Actors’  Theater,  406-241-8209 
December  2-4 

Holiday  Art  Fair  -  University  Center,  406-243-5622 
December  3 

Dolce  Canto:  “Come  Away  to  the  Skies”  -  3:30, 

4:30,  6  and  7  p.m.,  various  downtown  venues. 
406-544-4923 
December  3-4 

Festival  of  Trees  -  DoubleTree  Hotel,  406-541-0163 
December  3-5,  8-12 

“Irving  Berlin’s  White  Christmas”  -  MCT  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  406-728-PLAY 
December  4-5 

Missoula  Symphony:  Holiday  Pops!  -  University 
Theatre,  406-72 1-3194 
December  5 

Second  Wind  Reading  Series:  Melissa  Leavitt 
and  Amy  Ratto-Parks  -  6:30  p.m..  Top  Hat, 
406-243-5231 
December  6 

President's  Lecture:  Kathleen  Dean  Moore,  “Moral 
Ground:  Ethical  Action  for  a  Planet  in  Peril”  - 
8  p.m..  University  Center  Ballroom,  406-243-4594 
December  7 

“The  Wizard  of  Oz”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Adams  Center. 
406-243-4261 
December  10 

Missoula  Community  Chorus:  “So  Hollow’d  and 
So  Gracious”  -  7:30  p.m.,  St.  Anthony  Church, 
406-668-1622 

Reading:  David  Gates  -  7  p.m.,  Dell  Brown  Room, 
UM  Turner  Hall,  406-243-5267 
December  11,  18 

Metropolitan  Opera  Series:  “Don  Carlo”  -  Roxy 
Theater,  406-728-9380 
December  12 

String  Orchestra  of  The  Rockies:  “Music  of  the 
Spheres”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 
406-243-6880 
December  15-18,  22-23 

“Santaland  Diaries”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Crystal  Theatre, 
Montana  Actors’  Theater,  406-241-8209 
December  17-19 

“The  Nutcracker"  -  UM  Montana  Theatre,  PARTV 
Center,  Garden  City  Ballet,  406-240-6042 
December  18 

Coyote  Choir  -  I  p.m.,  Missoula  Art  Museum, 
406-728-0447 
December  31 

First  Night  Missoula  -  1  p.m.,  various  venues, 
406-532-3240 


Pablo 

November  13 

Kirtan,  “An  Evening  of  Sacred  Chanting”  -  7  p.m.. 
Late  Louis  Caye  Sr.  Memorial  Bldg,  SKC  Campus. 
YogaHeart  Montana,  406-887-2050 

Philipsburg 

November  4 

St.  Philip  Soup,  Dessert  and  Craft  Show  -  1 1  a.m.- 
2  p.m.,  Granite  County  Museum  and  Culture 
Center.  406-859-3473 
December  10 

Holiday  Craft  Show  -  10  a.m.-9  p.m..  Granite  County 
Museum  and  Culture  Center,  406-859-3884 
Yule  Night  on  Broadway  -  4:30  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-859-4444 

Plains 

November  5 

‘The  Real  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow”  -  7  p.m.. 

Plains  High  School,  Sanders  County  Arts  Council, 
406-826-3600 

Poison 

November  7,  December  5 

Northwest  Montana  Accordion  Association  Jam 

-  2-5:30  p.m..  Elks  Club,  406-675-0178 
November  19-20 

Holiday  Bazaar  -  KwaTaqNuk  Resort,  406-883-3636 
December  3 

Special  Consensus  -  7:30  p.m..  Poison  High  School 
Auditorium,  406-676-2427  or  800-823-4386 
December  12 

MonDak  Christmas  -  1 :30  p.m.,  Mon  Dak  Heritage 
Center,  406-433-3500 

Sidney 

November  6 

Rooftop  Rendezvous  -  St.  Matthew’s  Parish  Center, 
406-488-2273 
November  11 

Saxophobia  -  7  p.m.,  Sidney  Middle  School, 
406-489-4304 

Stevensville 

November  5,  December  3 

First  Friday  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown,  406-777-3773 

Thompson  Falls 

December  4 

Sanders  County  Christmas  Bazaar  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m.. 
High  School  Gym,  406-827-4538 

Townsend 

December  4 

Christmas  Stroll  -  3-8  p.m.,  Broadway  Street, 
406-266-4101 

Virgelle 

December  4-5 

A  Real  Country  Christmas  at  a  Real  Country  Store 

-  9  a.m.-5  p.m.,  Virgelle  Mercantile,  406-378-3110 

■ 

Virginia  City 

December  17-18 

Splendid  Feast  -  6:30  p.m.,  Elling  House  Arts  and 
Humanities  Center,  406-843-5454 

Whitefish 

November  6 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale:  “An  American 
Journey:  Voices  and  Visions”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Whitefish 
Baptist  Church,  406-257-3241 
November  13 

The  Second  City  -  7:30  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 
November  19 

Dan  Hicks  and  the  Hot  Licks  -  7:30  p.m., 
O’Shaughnessy  Center,  406-862-5371 
December  2-5,  10-12,  17-19 

“The  Secret  Garden”  -  Whitefish  Theatre  Company, 
406-862-5371 
December  4 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale:  Handel’s  Messiah 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Whitefish  Performing  Arts  Center, 
406-257-3241 

December  1 8 

Glacier  Symphony:  “December  Romance”  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Whitefish  Performing  Arts  Center, 
406-257-3241 
December  20-21 

Yuletide  Affair  7  -  7  p.m.,  Whitefish  Performing  Arts 
Center,  Alpine  Theatre  Company,  406-862-SHOW 


Spencer  Bohren's  music  resonates  with 
the  ambience  of  the  rivers,  roads  and 
bayous  of  the  American  South.  He  plays  in 
Condon,  Havre  and  Fort  Benton. 


November/December  2010  •  State  of  the  Arts 


Exhibitions,  November/December 


Exhibition,  Nov.  1 8-Feb.  26,  reception 
5:30-7:30  p.m.  Nov.  18;  and  Jean  L.  Price, 
“3,000  and  Counting,”  ongoing; 
406-727-8255 


Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts  Center: 

Barry  Hood:  “Flow,”  Nov.  4-Dec.  30; 
406-563-2422 

Augusta 

Latigo  and  Lace:  “Montana  Pages  and  Pal¬ 
ettes,”  through  winter;  406-562-3665 

Big  Sky 

Gallatin  River  Gallery,  Meadow  Village: 

“The  Earth  and  Sky  XI,”  Dec.  7-Jan.  29, 
reception  5-8  p.m.  Dec.  10;  406-995-2909 

Big  Timber 

Two  Rivers  Gallery:  “Fall  Extravaganza,” 
through  Nov.  17;  “Miniatures  and  More,” 
Nov.  19-Dec.  15,  reception  5-8  p.m. 

Nov.  19;  406-932-4009 

Bigfork 

Bigfork  Museum  of  Art  and  History: 

Members’  Holiday  Show,  Nov.  13-Dec.  31; 
406-837-6927 

Billings 

Jens  Gallery  and  Design:  Larry  Blackwood, 
Gerald  Kindsfather  and  Christina  DeWeese: 
“Winter  Grace,”  through  January,  reception 
6-9  p.m.  Nov.  5;  406-697-0153 
MSU  Billings  Northcutt-Steele  Gallery: 
Photographic  Prints  by  Andy  Warhol, 

Nov.  5-Dec.  10,  reception  5-7  p.m.  Nov.  5; 
406-657-2324 

Ryniker-Morrison  Gallery,  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  College:  Gary  Little,  “Montana’s  Last 
Wilderness,”  through  Nov.  3;  All  Student 
Art  Show,  Nov.  11-23,  reception  4-6  p.m. 
Nov.  11;  Rebecca  Baken,  Nov.  30-Dec.  10, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  Dec.  1 ;  406-248-7494 
Western  Heritage  Center:  “Photographing 
Montana  1894-1928:  The  World  of  Evelyn 
Cameron,”  through  Dec.  31;  “Echoes 
of  Eastern  Montana:  Stories  from  an 
Open  Country”  and  “Coming  Home:  The 
Northern  Cheyenne  Odyssey,”  ongoing; 
406-256-6809 
Yellowstone  Art  Museum: 

Patrick  Smith,  “Polar: 

Photographs  from  the  Ice,” 
through  Jan.  9;  “Eye  for  an 
Eye:  Photographs  of  Modem 
Artists  by  Modem  Artists 
from  the  Collection  of  John 
W.  Green,”  through  Jan.  9; 

Miniature  Masterpiece  Mys¬ 
tery,  Nov.  1 8-Dec.  3,  recep¬ 
tion  5:30-7  p.m.  Nov.  18; 

Small  Works  Auction, 

Nov.  12-Dec.  3,  auction 
5-9  p.m.  Dec.  3;  “Edith 
Freeman’s  Montana  Seasons: 

Works  from  the  Permanent 
Collection,”  Nov.  9-April  10; 

Works  by  Shepherd  High 
School  Students, 

Dec.  4-Jan.  3,  reception  5:30-7  p.m. 

Dec.  10;  and  “John  Buck:  Iconography  and 
Kinetic  Sculpture,"  ongoing; 

406-256-6804 

Yellowstone  County  Museum:  John 
Petek  Photo  Exhibit,  through  Dec.  3 1 ; 
406-256-681 1 

Boulder 

Boulder  Hot  Springs:  Marcy  Bergmann. 
through  Jan.  15:406-225-4339 

Bozeman 

Emerson  Center:  “The  Sewn  Drawings  of 
China  Marks,”  through  Nov.  12;  MSU  Ar¬ 
chitecture  Show,  Nov.  1-Feb.  15,  reception 
5-8  p.m.  Nov.  12;  Ceramics  Exhibit  and 
Sale,  Nov.  19-Dec.  23,  reception  5-8  p.m. 
Nov.  19;  “Community  Threads  and  Fibers,” 
through  Dec.  23;  406-587-9797 
Fusio  Studio:  Richard  Parrish  Studio 
Open  House  and  Sale,  10  a.m.-5  p.m. 

Nov.  20-21;  406-522-9892 


MSU  Helen  E.  Copeland  Gallery: 

Shannon  Berg,  Nov.  1-5,  7-9  p.m.  Nov.  4; 
406-994-2562 

Museum  of  the  Rockies:  “Wolf  to 
Woof:  The  Story  of  Dogs,”  through 
Jan.  30;  406-994-2251 

Browning 

Museum  of  the  Plains  Indian:  James 
L.  Bird:  '“Napi’s  Kids,”  through 
Dec.  10:406-338-2230 

Butte 

Main  Stope  Gallery:  "Holiday  Hap¬ 
pening,”  Nov.  14-Dec.  24,  reception 
noon-4  p.m.  Nov.  14;  406-723-9195 
Uptown  Cafe:  Featured  Artist: 

Marilynn  Mason,  Oct.  30-Dec.  30; 
406-723-4735 

Venus  Gallery:  Featured  Artist: 

Steve  Wellman,  through  Nov.  15; 
406-491-4476 

Colstrip 

Schoolhouse  History  and  Art  Center:  Fea¬ 
tured  Artist:  Ben  Steele,  through  Nov.  15; 
Heather  MacDonald,  Dec.  3-24,  reception 
6-7:30  p.m.  Dec.  9;  406-748-4822 

Dillon 

UMW  Art  Gallery  and  Museum:  Julia 
Becker,  “Earth  Home:  107  Equinoxes,” 
through  Nov.  30;  Richard  Helzer,  “Prophe¬ 
cies  and  Transformations,”  Dec.  6-Jan.  28; 
406-491-1444 

Glendive 

Dawson  Community  College  Gallery  126: 

Allison  O’Donnell,  “Organizing 
Elements,”  Nov.  1-Dec.  17;  DCC 
students,  “Art  Stars,”  Nov.  23-Dec.  1 0; 
406-377-9474 

Great  Falls 

Amazing  Gallery  (inside  Amazing  Toys): 
Featured  Artist:  Deeling  Gregory,  through 
Dec.  31;406-727-5557 


C.M.  Russell  Museum:  The  Will  James  Exhi¬ 
bition,  through  Jan.  15;  The  Winold  Reiss 
Exhibition,  through  March  1;  “The  Bison: 
American  Icon,  Heart  of  Plains  Indian 
Culture,”  and  the  Browning  Firearms  Col¬ 
lection,  ongoing;  406-727-8787 
Gallery  16:  Members'  Christmas  Show, 

Dec.  3-31,  reception  5-9  p.m.  Dec.  3; 

Susan  LeBow,  Nov.  5-Nov.  30,  reception 
5-9  p.m.  Nov.  5;  406-453-6103 
Great  Falls  Public  Library:  Quilt  Show, 
through  December:  406-453-0349 
Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Center: 

“Land  on  the  Brink  of  Change,”  through 
winter;  406-727-8733  ' 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art: 
“Theodore  Waddell:  The  Weight  of  Mem¬ 
ory,”  Nov.  3-April  16;  Mary  Ann  Kelly, 
“Rivers  Remembered  -  Rivers  Imagined” 
and  Susan  Thomas,  “Sublime  Repose,” 
through  Dec.  31;  “Divine  Image:  Concrete 
Sculptures  by  Dr.  Charles  Smith,”  through 
Feb.  26;  Montana  Painters  Alliance 


Parking  Garage  at  315  First  Ave.  South  and 
Bert  and  Ernie’s:  Autumn  Urban  Art  Proj¬ 
ect,  through  Jan.  5;  406-452-9315 


The  History  Museum:  “Glacier  National 
Park:  100  Years  of  Inspiration,”  through 
January;  “Paris  Gibson:  From  Vision  to 
Fruition,”  “The  Ozark  Club”  and  “The  7th 
Ferrying  Group,”  ongoing;  406-452-3462 

Hamilton 

Frame  Shop  and  Gallery:  Featured  Artist: 
Stephanie  Johnsen,  through  December; 
406-363-6684 

Hardin 

JailHouse  Gallery:  Invitational  Exhibit, 

Nov.  10-Dec.  18,  reception  5-7  p.m. 

Nov.  10;  406-665-3239 

Havre 

Artitudes  Gallery:  Steve  Leitner,  “Faces,” 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31;  Linda  Pollington,  “From 
the  Mountains  to  the  Prairies,”  month  of 
November;  Christmas  Show,  month  of 
December;  406-265-2104 

Helena 

Archie  Bray  Foundation:  Holiday  Exhibi¬ 
tion  and  Sale,  Nov.  18-Dec.  23,  reception 
6-8  p.m.  Nov.  18;  406-443-3502 
Carroll  Art  Gallery,  SL  Charles  Hall: 

“Glacier:  Losing  a  Legacy,”  through 
Dec.  10;  406-447-4302 
Holter  Museum  of  Art:  Patrick  Rummans, 
“Bird  on  a  Wire,”  Nov.  1-Dec.  31,  reception 
5:30-9  p.m.  Nov.  12;  “Beth  Lo  and  Cathryn 
Mallory:  Recent  Work,”  Nov.  12-Dec.  31, 
reception  5:30-9  p.m.  Nov.  12;  “Ho!  Ho! 
Holter,”  Nov.  12-Dec.  30,  reception 
5:30-9  p.m.  Nov.  12;  Carole  Kim,  “In  One 
Ear,”  through  Dec.  3 1 ;  3RD  Thursday 
receptions,  5-8  p.m.  Nov.  18  and  Dec.  16; 
406-442-6400 

Montana  Historical  Society:  “Land  of  Many 
Stories:  The  People  and  Histories  of  Glacier 
National  Park,”  through  Feb.  26;  “Montana 
Homefront  1942,”  ongoing;  406-444-4710 
Secretary  of  State’s  office.  State  Capitol: 
Treasured  Montana  Artist:  Sue  Smith, 
through  December;  406-444-2807 
Upper  Missouri  Artists  Gallery:  Holiday 
Show,  through  December;  406-457-8240 

Kalispell 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art:  “A  Members 
Salon,”  Nov.  5-Dec.  18,  reception  5-7  p.m. 
Nov.  11;  James  Claybom,  “Fifteen  Days 
at  Granite  Cabin,”  through  Dec.  18; 
406-755-5268 

Lewistown 

Lewistown  Art  Center:  Jody  Menge, 

Nov.  2-20,  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m. 

Nov.  5;  Work  by  Carol  Wooisey,  Nov.  2-20; 
The  Christmas  Holiday  Market,  Nov.  23- 
Dec.  31,  Open  House  5:30-7:30  p.m. 

Dec.  1;  Bill  Dow  Sand  Sculpture,  through 
spring;  406-535-8278 

Continued  on  next  page 


"Aurora  Over  the  Bighouse,"  by  Patrick  Smith,  is  part  of 
"Polar:  Photographs  from  the  Ice,  Antarctica  to  Green¬ 
land,"  at  the  Yellowstone  Art  Museum  in  Billings. 


Theodore  Waddell's  "Missouri  River  Drawing  #9"  is 
on  display  at  Paris  Gibson  Sqaure  Museum  of  Art  in 
Great  Falls. 


Rendezvous 
sees  increase 
in  ticket  sales 

Visitors  from 
several  states  again 
flocked  to  Helena  for 
the  Western  Ren¬ 
dezvous  of  Art,  held 
Aug.  19-22. 

"We  are  pleased, 
and  more  important¬ 
ly  our  patrons  and 
artists  were  pleased 
with  how  the  four 
days  of  Rendezvous 
turned  out,"  said  Sue 
Near  of  the  Montana 
Historical  Society, 
which  co-sponsors 
the  event.  "We  even 
saw  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  all¬ 
event  tickets  sold, 
which  are  generally 
purchased  by  major 
art  buyers." 

For  the  second 
year  in  a  row  more 
than  1,000  people 
attended  the  Rendez¬ 
vous  Art  Show,  held 
Aug.  21  at  the  Red 
Lion  Colonial  Hotel. 
More  than  500  peo¬ 
ple  bought  tickets  to 
other  events. 

Rendezvous 
art  sales  totaled 
$285,950,  which  was 
less  than  1 0  percent 
below  last  year. 

Sales  at  the  Quick 
Draw  event  at  the 
Sieben  Ranch  totaled 
$94,100,  which 
matched  last  year. 

The  Montana 
Historical  Society's 
share  of  Rendezvous 
proceeds  go  to  its 
art  acquisition  fund 
and  to  assist  with  art 
programs. 

For  details  on 
next  year's  event, 
scheduled  for 
Aug.  18-21,  2011, 
log  on  to  www. 
westrendart.org. 

-  From  the 
Independent  Record, 
Sept.  5 
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MMAC  displays 
"Masterpieces 
from  a  Private 
Collection" 

The  Montana 
Museum  of  Art  and 
Culture  presents 
"Renoir,  Magritte, 
Gauguin  and  other 
Masterpieces  from  a 
Private  Collection," 
Nov.  1 2-March  1 2  in 
the  museum's  Meloy 
and  Paxson  galleries, 
located  in  the  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  and  Ra¬ 
dio/Television  Center 
at  The  University  of 
Montana  in  Missoula. 

This  exhibition 
provides  an  unprec¬ 
edented  opportunity 
for  Montana  citizens 
and  visitors  to  ex¬ 
perience  firsthand 
selected  works  by 
some  of  art  history's 
most  notable  artists 
who  worked  from  the 
late  1 8th  century  to 
the  early  20th  cen¬ 
tury.  Largely  centered 
on  portraiture,  the 
exhibition  includes 
works  by  Alexander 
Archipenko,  Rosa 
Bonheur,  William 
Bourgereau,  Max 
Ernst,  Paul  Gauguin, 
Rene  Magritte,  Pierre- 
Auguste  Renoir, 
George  Romney, 
Theophile  van  Rys- 
selberghe  and  John 
William  Waterhouse. 

Concurrent  with 
the  exhibition  is  a 
display  of  works  on 
paper  drawn  from 
the  same  time  pe¬ 
riods,  titled  "Three 
Centuries  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Prints  from  the 
MMAC  Permanent 
Collection."  For  more 
information,  call 
406-243-201 9  or  visit 
www.umt.edu/mon- 
tanamuseum. 


Montana  Art  News 


Russell  Museum  now  owns  auction  name,  trademarks 


After  being  a  beneficiary  of  the  Ad  Club’s 
C.M.  Russell  Art  Auction  for  41  years,  the 
C.M.  Russell  Museum  is  the  new  owner  of 
the  event  name  and  its  associated  trademarks. 
“After  much  discussion,  the  Ad  Club  and 
the  C.M.  Russell  Museum  have  reached  an 
agreement  regarding  the  future  of  the  C.M. 
Russell  Art  Auction.  The  museum  now  owns 
the  rights  to  the  ‘C.M.  Russell  Art  Auction’ 
name,”  said  Sara  Becker,  executive  director  of 
the  Great  Falls  advertising  organization. 

Earlier  this  year  the  museum  filed  an 
injunction,  suing  the  Ad  Club  for  use  of  the 
C.M.  Russell  name.  “While  we  felt  we  had 
a  strong  legal  position  regarding  rights  to 
the  name.  Ad  Club  did  not  wish  to  tear  our 
organization,  our  auction  family,  or  our  com¬ 
munity  apart  through  a  legal  battle  with  the 
museum,”  said  Becker. 


The  museum  agreed  to  dismiss  the  lawsuit 
in  exchange  for  the  rights  to  the  C.M.  Russell 
Art  Auction  name  and  associated  trademarks. 
As  a  result,  the  Ad  Club  must  cease  and  desist 
using  the  C.M.  Russell  name. 

The  Ad  Club  launched  the  C.M.  Russell 
Art  Auction  in  1969  as  a  club  fundraiser.  In 
addition,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  benefited 
the  Russell  Museum  through  2009.  In  2010, 
the  museum  hosted  its  own  auction,  The 
Russell,  the  Sale  to  Benefit  the  C.M.  Russell 
Museum. 

“The  names  and  rights  for  the  marks  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Russell  Museum  have  always 
belonged  to  the  museum.  They  have  always 
been  our  intellectual  property,”  said  Darrell 
Beauchamp,  executive  director  of  the  C.M. 
Russell  Museum.  “The  usage  of  the  marks 
and  names  by  the  Ad  Club  was  viable  as  long 


as  the  museum  was  the  beneficiary  of  the  auc¬ 
tion  proceeds  when  the  Ad  Club  was  involved 
in  the  auction.” 

Over  the  years,  donations  to  the  museum 
from  the  Ad  Club  totaled  more  than  $5.7  mil¬ 
lion. 

The  Ad  Club  recently  announced  it  will  not 
participate  in  Western  Art  Week  2011.  “It  is 
hard  to  let  go  of  a  42-year  tradition,”  Becker 
said.  “But  our  members  are  looking  forward 
to  focusing  our  energy  and  our  passion  on 
new  events  that  will  benefit  both  our  club  and 
our  community. 

The  museum  will  again  produce  The  Rus¬ 
sell,  an  independent  sale  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  the  museum,  March  17-19  during  Western 
Art  Week  in  Great  Falls.  The  inaugural  event, 
held  last  spring,  tallied  more  than  $1.6  million 
in  sales. 


Ben  Steele  (from  page  1) 


His  story  was  the  centerpiece  of  Tears 
in  the  Darkness,  a  2009  New  York  Times 
bestseller  written  by  Michael  Norman  and 
Elizabeth  M.  Norman. 

“He  was  81  years  old  when  we  first  met 
him  in  1999,”  write  the  Normans.  “The  more 
we  talked,  the  more  we  could  see  that  he  had 
thought  deeply  about  what  had  happened  to 
him.  His  reflections  had  led  him  to  a  profound 
understanding  of  what  war  does  to  those 
swept  up  in  it. 

“Most  of  all,  we  were  taken  with  his 
philosophy  of  life.  He  is  a  man  determined  to 
make  every  day.  every  moment,  count.” 

In  September,  Steele  bequeathed  1 1  origi¬ 
nal  oil  paintings  and  78  drawings  to  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture  (MMAC), 


located  on  the  campus  of  The 
University  of  Montana  in 
Missoula. 

“Ben  is  a  treasure,”  says 
MMAC  Director  Barbara 
Koostra.  “We  are  thrilled 
that  his  POW  artworks  have 
become  part  of  the  museum’s 
Permanent  Collection.” 

The  MMAC  officially  took 
possession  of  the  collection 
in  July  of  this  year,  and  is 
preparing  them  for  a  planned  exhibition 
next  fall,  in  coordination  with  other  events 
and  programs  at  the  Historical  Museum  at 
Fort  Missoula.  Meanwhile,  a  sampling  of 
Steele’s  works  is  on  display  in  the  lobby  of 


The  Bataan  Death  March"  by  Ben  Steele 


UM  Main  Hall. 

“His  message  is  one  of  peace  and  hope,” 
says  Koostra.  “People  can  learn  a  great  deal 
about  the  lessons  of  war  from  his  important, 
powerful  art.” 


Exhibitions,  November/December 


Livingston 

Danforth  Gallery:  Artists  from  Kyrgyzstan, 
“Partners  for  Peace,”  Nov.  2-27,  recep¬ 
tion  5-8  p.m.  Nov.  5;  406-222-6510 
Livingston  Center  for  Art  and  Culture: 
“Haunts,”  through  Nov.  6;  “Portraiture,” 
Nov.  9-27,  reception  6:30-8:30  p.m. 

Nov.  19;  Holiday  Exhibit,  Nov.  30- 
Dec.  31 ,  reception  5:30-8:30  p.m.  Dec.  3; 
406-222-5222 

Miles  City 

Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center: 

David  Swanson:  “Sweat  and  Steel,”  and 
“Railroading:  Paintings,  Memorabilia, 
Histories,”  through  Nov.  14;  “Paper  and 
Clay:  Paintings,  Drawings  and  Ceram¬ 
ics,”  Nov.  21 -Dec.  31,  reception  1-4  p.m. 
Nov.  21;  406-234-0635 
Missoula 

Clay  Studio:  “Folk  Dreams:  New  Work  by 
Phil  Mahn,”  through  Nov.  14;  Holiday 
Show,  Dec.  3-23,  reception  5-8  p.m. 

Dec.  3;  406-543-0509 
Dana  Gallery:  Courtney  Blazon,  “The 
Dramatic  Voyage  of  Flossy”  and  the 
Christmas  Show,  Nov.  1 8-Dec.  3 1 ,  recep¬ 
tion  5-8  p.m.  Nov.  18;  406-721-3154 
Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Missoula: 
“When  the  Mountains  Roared:  The  Fire 
of  1910,”  through  January  2011;  “Snow¬ 
flake  Sonata,”  Nov.  21 -Jan.  3,  reception, 
1-4  p.m.  Nov.  21;  “Let  Wonderland  Tell 
Its  Story:  William  Henry  Jackson’s  1871 
Yellowstone  Alberttypes,”  ongoing; 
406-728-3476 

Missoula  Art  Museum:  Jim  Poor,  “New 
Works,  Exploring  a  Visual  Vocabulary,” 
Nov.  5-Feb.  27,  reception  5-8  p.m. 

Nov.  5;  “Art  4  All:  Snap  Art,”  Nov.  18- 
Feb.  27,  Artini  reception  5:30-9  p.m. 

Nov.  1 8;  “Clarice  Dreyer:  Bird  on  a 


Limb,”  Nov.  17-Feb.  13;  and  “Branson 
Stevenson:  A  Short  Gleam,”  through 
Feb.  27;  Michael  Sarich,  “Hush  and 
Babel”  through 
Dec.  23;  “Snippets 
From  the  Bright  and 
From  the  Shade: 

The  Camera  Work 
of  David  J.  Spear,” 
through  Dec.  23; 

“Angela  Babby: 

Wolakota,”  through 
Feb.  6;  “Steve  Muhs: 

I  Have  a  Coffee  Ta¬ 
ble,”  through  Feb.  6; 
and  “Artini:  Feather 
and  Ribbons,”  5:30- 
9  p.m.  Dec.  16; 

406-728-0447 
Missoula  Public 

Library:  “Echoes  of 
the  Maltese  Falcon 
through  Nov.  15; 

406-728-3476 
Montana  Museum  of 
Art  and  Culture: 

“Renoir,  Magritte, 

Gauguin  and  European  Masterpieces 
from  a  Private  Collection”  and  “Three 
Centuries  of  European  Prints  from  the 
MMAC  Permanent  Collection,”  Nov.  12- 
March  12,  receptions  4-7  p.m.  Nov.  12 
and  4-6  p.m.  Dec.  3;  406-243-2019 
Noteworthy  Paper  and  Press:  Karl  Stein, 
“Light  Sculptures,”  Nov.  5-30,  reception 
5-8  p.m.  Nov.  5;  406-541-6683 
UM  Gallery  of  Visual  Arts:  “Doug  Ander¬ 
son:  Asphodel”  and  Sara  Schneckloth, 
“Surge  Protection,”  through  Nov.  10; 
Pam  Caughey,  Nov.  30-Dec.  16,  recep¬ 
tion  5-7  p.m.  Dec.  2;  406-243-2813 


Pablo 

People’s  Center:  “Giving  Voice  to  Our 
History,  Salish,  Pend  d’Oreille  and 
Kootenai  People,”  through  December; 
406-675-0160 

Poison 

Sandpiper  Gallery:  “Something 
Fishy,”  through  Nov.  13;  Mem¬ 
bers’  Holiday  Show  and  Sale, 
Nov.  16-Dec.  24,  open  house 
Dec.  3-4;  406-883-5956 

Red  Lodge 

Depot  Gallery:  Nellie  Israel, 
Mana  Lesman  and  James  Seward, 
month  of  November,  reception 

3- 5  p.m.  Nov.  6;  Rock  Creek 
Miniature  Invitational  Exhibit, 
month  of  December,  reception 

4- 6  p.m.  Dec.  3;  406-446-1370 

Ronan 

Red  Poppy:  Christmas  Bou¬ 
tique,  through  Dec.  24,  reception 
1-4  p.m.  Nov.  28;  406-676-3010 

Sidney 

MonDak  Heritage  Center: 

“Miniature  Art  Show,”  Nov.  15- 
Dec.  30;  David  Swanson, 

“Sweat  and  Steel,”  Dec.  1-30; 
406-433-3500 

Stevensville 

River’s  Mist  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts:  The 

Art  of  Woodworking,  Nov.  5-30,  recep¬ 
tion  6-9  p.m.  Nov.  5;  Celebrate  with 
Art,  Dec.  3-Jan.  4,  reception  6-9  p.m. 

Dec.  3;  A  100th  Year  Celebration, 

6-9  p.m.  Dec.  10;  406-777-0520 

Whitefish 

Stumptown  Art  Studio:  “Dreamin’  of 
a  White  Fish-mas  Show  and  Sale,” 

Nov.  26-Dec.  3 1 ;  406-862-5929 


"Michael  Sarich:  Hush  and 
Babel,"  which  includes 
paintings,  ceramics  and 
large  assembled  puppets,  is 
on  exhibit  at  the  Missoula 
Art  Museum. 
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"Crossbow,  Energy  Prepared" 
by  Jim  Poor 


About  Visual  Artists 


Jim  Poor:  "New  Works,  Exploring  a  Visual 
Vocabulary" 

Through  Feb.  27  at  the  Missoula 
Art  Museum,  with  a  reception 
and  gallery  talk  Nov.  5 

“New  Works,  Exploring  a 
Visual  Vocabulary”  celebrates  an 
artist  who  has  educated  and  in¬ 
spired  through  the  act  and  practice 
of  painting. 

While  Helena  artist  Jim  Poor 
has  been  influenced  by  the  Ab¬ 
stract  Expressionists,  his  artist 
statement  helps  frame  his  painting 
in  our  own  time  and  place:  “I  am 
aware  . . .  that  a  ‘sense  of  place’ 
is  paramount  in  recording  the  images  inspired  by  Montana.  Though 
I  think  of  my  work  nearly  always  in  terms  of  landscapes  ...  Ido  not 
separate  the  notion  of  representational  and  abstract  as  each  has  always 
been  interchangeable  in  my  visual  vocabulary.” 

Bom  in  Livingston,  Poor  earned  a  master’s  in  painting  and  art  his¬ 
tory  from  Stanford  University.  He  returned  to  Montana  to  become  a 
leading  force  in  the  arts  community,  along  the  way  establishing  educa¬ 
tional  standards  and  helping  found  and  stabilize  two  museums  -  Paris 
Gibson  Square  in  Great  Falls  and  the  Holter  Museum  of  Art  in  Helena 
-  all  the  while  maintaining  a  steady  and  consistent  studio  practice. 

Poor  has  been  chairman  of  Montana  Cultural  Advocacy,  president 
of  the  Montana  Institute  of  the  Arts  Foundation,  and  a  member  of  the 
Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  The  Montana  Institute  of  the  Arts,  and  the 
Montana  Art  Education  Association.  He  also  served  as  president  of  the 
12-state  Pacific  Region  of  the  National  Art  Education  Association,  and 
received  a  Governor’s  Arts  Award  in  1985  for  Service  to  the  Arts. 

Poor  has  exhibited  widely  in  California,  Montana,  Oregon  and 
Washington,  and  has  work  in  collections  throughout  the  region. 

Barry  Hood:  "Flow" 

Nov.  4-Dec.  30  at  Copper  Village 
Museum  and  Art  Center  in 
Anaconda 

This  dramatic  exhibition 
focuses  on  Helena  sculptor  Barry 
Hood’s  organic  approach  to  cast 
glass.  Specially  staged  and  lit  for 
theatrical  effect,  “Flow”  includes 
text  and  photographic  panels  that 
describe  and  illustrate  the  glass¬ 
casting  process. 

The  Montana  native  was 
trained  as  an  artist  from  his  child¬ 
hood.  His  father  was  in  the  military  and  traveled  regularly,  but  his  fam¬ 
ily  always  encouraged  art  classes. 

Hood  received  a  bachelor  of  fine  arts  from  The  University  of  Mon¬ 
tana  in  1972.  After  school,  he  earned  a  living  making  stained  glass,  and 
began  to  experiment  with  architectural  glass. 

At  one  point  he  saw  a  fellow  student  spill  molten  glass  on  a  two-by- 
four  -  it  smoldered  and  burrowed  a  hole  in  the  wood.  That  moment  was 


"The  Buffalo  Stone"  by 
Susan  LeBow 


"Dearborn  Fissure"  by  Barry 
Hood 


serendipity  for  Hood.  He  began  to  play  with  the  idea  of  carving  wooden 
molds  and  pouring  2,300-degree  molten  glass,  letting  it  cool  and  then 
reworking  that  resultant  shape  with  natural  remnants. 

The  process  was  liberating  for  Hood.  He  found  a  way  to  combine  his 
love  of  nature  and  a  personal  history  with  his  craft.  Over  the  last  decade 
his  sculptural  glass  works  have  evolved,  garnering  regional  as  well  as 
national  attention. 

Susan  LeBow 

Through  November  at  Gallery  16  In 
Great  Falls 

After  working  with  oil,  acrylic  and  wa- 
tercolor  throughout  her  career,  Great  Falls 
artist  Susan  LeBow  has  chosen  to  work 
exclusively  with  watercolor  because  she 
loves  the  challenge  of  painting  fine  detail 
in  the  medium. 

Her  studies  of  Native  American  history 
and  mythology  have  led  her  to  incorporate 
Native  themes  and  stories  in  her  paintings, 
which  include  not  only  elaborately  dressed 
dancers  but  also  the  birds  and  animals  of 
Native  myths. 

“After  being  a  wildlife  artist  for  many 
years,  I  was  introduced  to  Native  Ameri¬ 
cans,  their  lives,  history,  legends  and 
myths  ...  The  Native  people  believe  that  the  animals  are  a  source  of 
wisdom  and  act  as  spirit  helpers  in  this  life,”  she  says.  In  retelling  these 
stories,  which  are  included  with  each  painting,  “I  try  to  stay  as  true  to 
their  lives  as  possible.  However,  after  working  for  several  weeks  on  a 
painting,  some  of  my  own  thoughts  and  feelings  come  out  as  well.” 

LeBow  has  received  awards  in  Wyoming,  Washington,  New  Mexico 
and  Montana,  and  her  work  has  been  accepted  in  more  than  a  dozen 
national  juried  competitions. 

Sue  Smith 

Through  December  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Secretary 
of  State's  office  in  the 
State  Capitol  in  Helena 
Helena  photographer 
Sue  Smith  was  named  by 
Secretary  of  State  Linda 
McCulloch  as  the  next 
“Treasured”  Montana 
Artist.  She’s  the  sixth  "Abandoned  Dreams"  by  Sue  Smith 

Montana  artist  to  receive  that  distinction  since  the  exhibit  series  was 
launched  in  January  2009. 

“Sue  has  a  remarkable  ability  to  breathe  life  into  Montana’s  ghost 
towns,  and  her  passion  for  reviving  this  important  piece  of  history 
shines  through  in  every  photograph,”  said  McCulloch. 

Smith’s  journey  into  professional  photography  began  while  promot¬ 
ing  her  Creative  Memories  business  at  the  Helena  Civic  Center,  where 
she  was  often  encouraged  to  make  her  photography  available  to  the 
public.  In  2004,  she  followed  that  advice  and  began  selling  her  photos 
in  local  stores  and  at  the  Spring  and  Fall  Art  Walks  in  Helena. 

“My  interest  in  ghost  towns  began  a  long  time  ago,”  says  Smith. 

“I’m  drawn  to  the  old  wood,  the  unique  architecture,  and  the  hidden 
treasures  -  like  old  newspapers  used  as  insulation  still  clinging  to  the 
walls.  I  want  to  know  everything  about  these  towns  and  the  people  who 
lived  in  them.” 


Verbal  Visual  artists  share  their  work  in  Lewistown 


By  Cathy  Moser 

When  Central  Montana  artists  and  writers  meet  at  the  annual  Ver¬ 
bal  Visual  to  exhibit  their  art  and  writing,  the  sounds  of  conversation 
and  laughter  mingle  with  the  artwork  and  prose  displayed  on  rows  of 
tables  covered  in  crisp  red  linens. 

On  Sept.  19,  they  gathered  in 
Lewistown  for  the  2010  Verbal 
Visual  that  promotes  the  arts  in 
Central  Montana.  The  Lewis¬ 
town  Writers  Group  hosted  this 
year’s  event,  drawing  talent  from 
Stanford,  Lewistown,  Denton, 

Utica  and  Geyser. 

The  annual  event  is  a  mutual 
exchange  of  inspiration  among 
emerging  and  well-known  writ¬ 
ers  and  artists  who  live  and  work 
in  the  heart  of  Montana.  Each 
visual  artist  offers  a  piece  of 
original  art  -  perhaps  a  painting, 
sculpture,  photograph,  or  quilt 
-  and  each  verbal  artist  presents 
a  framed  piece  of  original  poetry 
or  prose. 

The  artists  pair  with  each  other  by  drawing  lots  and  exchanging 
work.  In  the  span  of  six  weeks,  the  verbal  artists  respond  to  the  art  of 
their  partner  by  writing  an  interpretive  poem,  a  contemporary  story, 
or  yam.  The  visual  artists  reciprocate  by  creating  pieces  of  art. 

Every  year  Verbal  Visual  sets  off  a  rousing  exchange  of  ideas. 
Ultimately,  it  catalyzes  the  artists’  creativity  either  through  prose, 
paint,  clay,  fabric  or  film. 

From  August  to  mid-September  works  were  displayed  at  the 
Lewistown  Arts  Center.  Verbal  artists  wrote  about  pop  culture.  Cen¬ 
tral  Montana  mystique,  western  lifestyles,  wildlife  and  nature,  and 
family  members.  Visual  artists  impressed  their  verbal  counterparts 


Visual  artist  Carol  Lawen  (left)  displays  a  work  by  fellow 
visual  artist  Sarah  Ozment,  who  created  the  image  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  prose  written  by  verbal  artist  Maxine  Melton 


(right). 


by  using  various  media  to  portray  animals,  landscapes,  farm  and 
ranch  life,  desolate  homesteads  and  rusting  machinery  that  hasn’t 
hummed  or  rumbled  for  decades. 

Photographer  Jack  Deegan  ranches  north  of  Stanford  where  the 
expansive  Judith  Basin  surrounds  him.  Although  free  time  is  spare, 
he  devotes  it  to  capturing  the  Basin’s 
natural  beauty,  its  farm  and  ranch 
life,  and  other  compelling  subject 
matter  for  both  Verbal  Visual  and  his 
Willow  Creek  Photography. 

“Verbal  Visual  brings  people 
together  interested  in  the  arts  in  an 
area  known  more  for  agriculture 
than  the  arts,”  Deegan  says.  “What 
I  find  interesting  is  that  I  learn  what 
people  are  thinking  about  on  a  local, 
or  national  level  and  express  their 
thoughts  through  writing  or  art. 
Interpreting  the  different  works  flexes 
my  mind,  and  then  I  flex  it  again 
when  deciding  how  to  respond  with  a 
companion  piece.” 

Freelance  writer  Maxine  Melton’s 


(Photo  by  Cathy  Moser) 


Central  Montana  homestead  heritage  gives  her  plenty  of  material 
to  write  about  at  her  home  in  Lewistown.  Melton,  who  lost  her 
husband  last  summer  to  Weggeners  disease,  says  “Writing  lifted  me 
into  another  world,  and  the  Verbal  Visual  event  is  the  highlight  of 
the  year.  It  is  inspiring  to  meet  with  other  writers  and  artists.  Just 
the  association  encourages  me  to  keep  working  at  my  craft,  and  I 
would  like  to  think  that  this  old  lady  encourages  others  to  see  that  it 
is  never  too  late  to  start  something  new,  and  become  more  profi¬ 
cient  at  it.” 

Next  year  the  Montana  Mid-State  Art  Society-  will  host  the  event 
in  Stanford.  For  information  about  the  201 1  Verbal  Visual,  contact 
Cathy  Moser  at  mosers@3riversdbs.net. 


Opportunities 
abound  at 
Made  in 
Montana 
Marketplace 

Online  registration 
for  the  1 1 1  exhibitor 
booths  in  the  201 1 
Made  in  Montana 
Marketplace  is  now 
open. 

Exhibitors  juried 
into  the  201 0  Made 
in  Montana  Mar¬ 
ketplace,  as  well  as 
returning  wholesale 
buyers,  will  find  a 
streamlined  registra¬ 
tion  process  for  201 1 . 
In  addition,  exhibi¬ 
tors  whose  products 
are  juried  into  the 
marketplace  before 
Nov.  1 3  save  $50  on 
the  price  of  a  booth. 

The  City  of  Great 
Falls  and  the  Montana 
Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  will  present  the 
annual  two-day  trade 
show  March  25-26  in 
the  Mansfield  Cen¬ 
ter  of  the  Great  Falls 
Civic  Center.  Made 
in  Montana  Program 
members  pitch  their 
products  exclusively 
to  wholesale  buy¬ 
ers  the  first  day.  The 
marketplace  is  open 
to  the  public  on  the 
second  day. 

Exhibitors  through¬ 
out  the  trade  show 
showcase  dozens 
of  creations,  from 
handcrafted  furniture 
to  gourmet  snacks. 
Wholesale  buyers  in 
attendance  represent 
department  stores, 
grocery  stores,  gift 
shops,  museums,  and 
state  and  national 
park  stores  across  the 
region. 

For  information 
or  to  register,  call 
406-455-851 0  or  go 
to  www.greatfallsmt. 
net/events/madein- 
montana. 
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Patients  help 
out  with 
concert 

schedule 

When  the  St. 
Elizabeth's  summer 
concert  series  started 
four  years  ago,  the 
free,  open-to-the- 
public  shows  on  the 
campus  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC,  mental 
health  facility  were 
largely  organized  by 
one  man  -  VJ  Hyde, 
the  hospital's  current 
director  of  creative 
arts  therapy. 

As  the  series,  born 
from  a  single  concert 
that  commemorated 
the  50th  anniversary 
of  music  therapy  at 
St.  Elizabeth's,  grew, 
Hyde  continued  to 
choose  and  book  the 
bands. 

This  year,  however, 
the  process  worked  a 
little  differently.  Hyde 
received  more  sub¬ 
missions  from  bands 
wanting  to  play  the 
series  than  he  had 
slots.  So,  he  enlisted 
patients  in  the  hospi¬ 
tal's  care  to  help  him 
decide  which  acts  to 
schedule. 

But,  the  goals  of 
the  series  remain 
the  same:  to  pro¬ 
vide  community 
music  therapy  and 
also  break  down 
stigmas,  as  Hyde 
explains,  "on  both 
sides  of  the  campus 
walls  ...  Hanging  out 
on  a  nice  summer 
evening,  dancing 
together,  it's  a  way 
of  connecting  us. 
Healing  in  music  is  a 
very  personal  journey, 
but  it's  also  a  social 
experience." 

Read  more  at  www. 
tbd.com/blogs. 

-  From  the  Society  for 
the  Arts  in  Healthcare 
Newsbrief,  September 
©2010 


Board  Business 


mistakes  with  memberships 


Eight  strategic 

By  Ellis  Robinson 
Reprinted  with  permission  from 
www.blueavocado.org 

If  you  have  members  (whether  those 
members  fit  the  legal  definition  of  member  or 
not),  chances  are  you’re  making  at  least  one 
of  these  strategic  mistakes  identified  by  Ellis 
Robinson.  With  striking  clarity  she  points  the 
way  not  only  to  building  your  membership 
rolls,  but  to  understanding  your  membership 
as  your  constituency. 

There’s  always  someone  who  says,  “We 
need  to  increase  our  membership  from  5,000 
to  10,000  in  the  next  three  years.”  But  too 
often  nobody  really  knows  what  our  target 
membership  should  be,  and  nobody  really 
knows  how  to  do  “smart  growth”  in  member¬ 
ship.  Here  are  the  eight  strategic  errors  1  see 
all  the  time  in  clients  and  the  organizations  to 
which  I  myself  belong: 

Strategic  Mistake  No.  1:  Encourag¬ 
ing  people  to  become  members.  This  is  a 
mistake  because  it’s  based  on  the  idea  that 
people  who  are  involved  with  your  organiza¬ 
tion  will  join  on  their  own,  or  in  the  week 
or  so  after  they’ve  left  your  fundraising 
event.  Instead  of  encouraging  people  to  join 
(presumably  at  some  later  time):  Ask  people 
to  join  right  now,  and  give  them  a  reason  to 
join  right  now. 

For  instance,  if  your  regular  member¬ 
ship  rate  is  $35,  tell  them  they  can  join  at  a 
discount  if  they  join  right  now  at  this  event. 
(Even  if  your  bylaws  specify  the  member¬ 
ship  amount  you  should  be  able  to  give 
“early  bird”  and  other  kinds  of  discounts.) 
You  could  offer  them  5  percent  off  at  the 
next  event,  or  16  months  of  membership  for 
the  usual  annual  amount.  The  size  of  their 
first  donation  is  not  as  important  as  capturing 
them  while  they  are  right  in  front  of  you. 

Mistake  No.  2:  Over-using  membership 
numbers  in  public.  Unless  they’re  really 
big  (like  a  million  paid  members),  we  tend  to 
talk  about  membership  numbers  too  much, 
usually  to  people  who  are  unimpressed  by 
them. 

Say  you’re  an  NAACP  or  an  environ¬ 
mental  organization  in  a  metropolitan 
community.  You  may  have  2,500  members 
and  only  you  know  how  hard  it  was  to  get 
this  many  of  your  supporters  to  join.  But  the 
city  council  or  a  foundation  is  unlikely  to  be 
awed  by  the  number  2,500,  since  they  hear 
big  numbers  all  the  time. 


Instead:  if  you’re  the  NAACP,  talk  about 
how  you  represent  the  300,000  African 
Americans  in  the  community;  if  you’re  an 
environmental  organization,  talk  about  how 
you  represent  the  150,000  people  who  use 
the  park  each  year.  Remember,  your  work 
doesn’t  just  benefit  your  members,  it  benefits 
your  community! 

Mistake  No.  3:  Thinking  membership 
benefits  are  important.  Except  for  a  zoo  or 
museum  where  people  join  to  get  discounted 
admission,  most  people  don’t  join  commu¬ 
nity-based  membership  organizations  for 
discounts  to  Disneyland  or  a  local  boutique. 
Every  organization  is  different,  but  most 
people  join  because: 

•  They  appreciate  what  you  do  (a  neigh¬ 
borhood  center,  a  cause); 

•  Out  of  guilt  (I  know  I  should  write  a 
letter  to  my  congressperson,  but  I’ll  send  this 
group  money  instead.); 

•  They’re  glad  you’re  speaking  out  and 
they’re  willing  to  pay  for  you  to  do  it  (They 
do  want  to  know  what  their  money  has  been 
doing.); 

•  Joining  is  a  way  for  them  to  feel  part  of 
a  specific  community  (like  their  neighbor¬ 
hood,  their  ethnic  group,  their  fellow  anti¬ 
toxics  people,  like-minded  arts  devotees); 

•  You  give  them  a  chance  to  dream.  Most 
of  the  people  who  join  adventure  cycling 
groups  never  travel  across  country  on  a  bike, 
but  they  all  dream  about  it. 

So  when  you  ask  people  to  join,  focus  on 
these  reasons  as  benefits,  not  on  key  chains, 
magnets  and  other  gewgaws. 

Mistake  No.  4:  Not  asking  people  to 
renew  several  times.  The  most  common  rea¬ 
son  people  don’t  renew  is  because  they  think 
they’re  still  a  member. 

You’re  still  sending  them  the  newsletter 
so  they  figure  they’re  still  a  member,  or  they 
think  maybe  someone  else  in  their  household 
renewed. 

Instead  of  asking  once,  follow  this  sched¬ 
ule:  First  renewal:  two  months  ahead  of  expi¬ 
ration  date;  second  renewal:  one  month  when 
their  membership  expires;  third  renewal: 
remind  them  the  next  month  with  a  phone 
call  or  a  hand-addressed  envelope. 

Keep  asking  until  your  renewal  cam¬ 
paigns  fail  to  break  even.  Then,  include 
your  lapsed  members  in  your  prospecting 
campaigns  and  consider  mailing  them  your 
year-end  appeal. 


Mistake  No.  5:  Boring  members  by  telling 
them  what  your  organization  does.  Instead: 
tell  them  how  the  value  you  provide  makes  a 
difference  in  their  lives  or  in  the  lives  of  people 
they  care  about.  And  tell  this  through  personal 
stories. 

Instead  of  a  staff-written  article  about  what 
happened  at  the  city  council  meeting,  have  a 
short  interview  with  a  member  who  went  to 
the  same  meeting  and  was  inspired  by  what 
happened.  Instead  of  telling  them  about  your 
support  programs,  tell  them  about  a  young 
intern  who  signed  up  to  work  with  you  because 
of  her  experience  with  breast  cancer. 

Mistake  No.  6:  Relying  too  much  on  elec¬ 
tronic  communication.  That  says  it  all. 

Mistake  No.  7:  Thinking  that  all  members 
are  equally  valuable.  All  members  are  impor¬ 
tant,  but  some  members  are  more  important 
than  others  because  they  also  bring  you  access, 
influence,  special  skills  or  other  resources. 

First,  it’s  crucial  to  have  certain  constituents 
among  your  members.  For  instance,  an  Alaska 
marine  fisheries  organization  has  to  have 
Alaskan  fishermen  in  their  membership  to  be 
credible  (and  there’s  not  a  more  independent, 
less-likely-to-join-anything  group  of  people!). 

Second,  your  organization  might  need  mem¬ 
bers  from  a  certain  small  town  or  area,  to  serve 
as  your  “eyes  and  ears”  near  a  project  you  are 
tackling.  Program  success  may  also  require 
your  membership  to  include  constituents  who 
are  in  the  district  of  an  influential  state  senator. 

Rather  than  just  trying  to  “increase  member¬ 
ship,”  be  strategic  about  what  kind  of  mem¬ 
bers  you  need  for  what,  and  develop  focused 
campaigns  for  each. 

Mistake  No.  8:  Announcing  a  member¬ 
ship  drive.  It’s  not  necessarily  interesting  or 
beneficial  to  current  members  that  you’re  out 
to  get  more  members.  It  may  be  perceived 
that  the  current  members  aren't  good  enough 
-  and  will  lose  their  “insider”  status.  After  the 
fact  you  can  (and  should)  say  you’ve  doubled 
(or  increased)  your  membership  -  and  thereby 
your  influence,  resources,  and  effectiveness. 

Ellis  Robinson  authored  The  Nonprofit 
Membership  Toolkit  (available  at  josseybass. 
com  or  amazon.com).  This  article,  which  ap¬ 
peared  March  21,  is  reprinted  with  permis¬ 
sion  from  Blue  Avocado,  a  practical  fast-read 
magazine  for  community  nonprofits.  Sub¬ 
scribe  free  by  emailing  editor@blueavocado. 
org  or  visiting  www.blueavocado.org. 


Tech  Talk:  More  about  online  privacy 


By  Mark  Ratledge 

Ever  wonder  why  you  can  go  back  to  a 
website  you’ve  logged  into  sometime  in  the 
past  and  the  site  will  greet  you  by  name? 

As  I  pointed  out  in  the  last  issue,  you 
should  be  aware  of  the  privacy  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  information  you  put  on  social 
networking  sites.  But  companies  quietly 
gather  lots  of  information  about  you  and 
your  online  habits  and  you  may  not  be 
aware  of  how  they  do  it  or  the  implications 
of  their  information  gathering. 

The  fact  that  a  website  can  “remem¬ 
ber”  you  is  not  magic;  what’s  happened  is 
the  companies’  website  has  stored  what’s 
called  a  “cookie”  on  your  hard  drive. 
Cookies  are  tiny  bits  of  information  that 
work  with  your  web  browser  and  tell  the 
companies’  web  servers  when  you  were 
there  last,  your  account  information,  and 
some  of  what  you  did  on  that  site. 

According  to  the  stores  and  advertisers, 
cookies  enhance  your  browsing  experience 
by  providing  relevant  web  pages  and  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  enabling  online  shopping. 
Cookies  are  convenient,  because  you  don’t 
have  to  constantly  login  to  a  site,  the  site 
“remembers”  you  and  your  shopping  cart, 
and  more. 

But  according  to  privacy  advocates, 
cookies  and  the  information  they  feed  back 
to  web  companies  can  be  a  security  risk. 


Some  of  the  data  stored  in 
cookies  and  retrieved  by  web 
companies  can  be  private  in 
nature,  such  as  login  informa¬ 
tion  and  your  site  usage. 

The  usage  metrics  gath¬ 
ered  by  web  companies  know 
more  about  you  than  your 
Facebook  page.  And  cook¬ 
ies  help  web  pages  -  and 
companies  -  follow  you  from 
site  to  site. 

But  even  though  web 
browser  cookies  are  a  fact  of 
life  on  the  modem  internet, 
you  have  some  control  over 
them  and  the  information 
they  hold. 

All  browsers  offer  to  store 
logins  and  passwords  for  sites 
that  require  them,  and  that 
information  goes  into  cook¬ 
ies.  Decide  if  you  really  want  to  store  that 
information,  especially  if  you  share  a  PC  at 
home.  And  on  a  public  computer  at  a  library 
or  internet  cafe,  never  allow  your  information 
to  be  saved. 

Web  browsers  themselves  have  cookie  op¬ 
tions,  too.  You  can  select  to  store  no  cookies 
at  all,  only  store  cookies  from  primary  sites, 
and  not  store  cookies  from  third  party  sites, 
such  as  advertisers. 


If  you  choose  to  not 
store  cookies  at  all,  you’ll 
be  constantly  nagged  with 
requests  to  save  them, 
and  you  won’t  be  able  to 
fully  use  some  sites,  like 
banking  and  shopping 
sites,  because  those  sites 
rely  on  either  temporary 
or  permanent  cookies  to 
store  your  account  infor¬ 
mation. 

You  may  also  simply 
want  to  periodically  de¬ 
lete  all  your  cookies  and 
make  all  websites  start 
over  with  the  information 
they  gather  on  you. 

Rather  than  try  and 
outline  how  all  web 
browsers  handle  cook¬ 
ies,  I’ll  point  you  to  the 
different  web  browser-maker’s  sites,  which 
explain  their  respective  cookie  and  security 
options: 

Apple’s  Safari:  markratledge.com/link/ 
safaricookies/ 

Microsoft's  Internet  Explorer:  markrat- 
ledge.com/link/iecookies/ 

Firefox:  markratledge.com/link/firefox- 
cookies  / 

Next  issue:  Search  engine  cookies 


tion  technology  consultant. 
His  website  is  markratledge. 
com. 
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Writer  becomes  publisher: 

An  interview  with  children's  author  Sneed  Collard 


Missoula  author  Sneed  B.  Collard  III 
-  winner  of  the  Washington  Post-Children's 
Book  Guild  Nonfiction  Award  for  his  large 
body  of  work  -  recently  created  his  own  pub¬ 
lishing  company.  Bucking  Horse  Books,  and 
published  his  own  book.  The  World  Famous 
Miles  City  Bucking  Horse  Sale.  We  were  curi¬ 
ous  about  why  a  successful  writer  would  step 
into  the  realm  of  publishing,  and  Sneed  was 
kind  enough  to  supply  some  answers. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 

You’ve  written  and  published  more 
than  50  books.  How  was  The  World  Famous 
Miles  City  Bucking  Horse  Sale  different  in 
content  and  potential  audience,  compared 
to  your  other  efforts? 

Similar,  and  dramatically  different,  too. 

On  the  one  hand. 

I’d  written  a  number 
of  nonfiction  books 
that  incorporated 
extensive  interviews 
and  “you  are  there” 
action.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  knew  almost 
nothing  about  rodeo 
or  the  culture  sur¬ 
rounding  it.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  I  encountered 
many  helpful  people 
who  were  both  gen¬ 
erous  and  eager  to 
share  their  expertise 
with  me.  One  impor¬ 
tant  difference  for 
this  book  was  that, 
even  though  I  wrote 

at  about  a  fourth  grade  reading  level,  I  felt 
that  1  was  writing  for  adults  as  well.  In  fact,  I 
expect  adults  and  kids  to  be  equally  interested 
in  the  topic,  which  is  always  nice  from  an 
author’s  and  publisher’s  point  of  view. 

An  article  in  the  Missoulian  reported 
that  the  manuscript  had  been  rejected  by 
15  publishers.  In  the  midst  of  a  successful 
career,  this  must  have  come  as  a  letdown. 
Any  sense  of  why  publishers  rejected  the 
book? 

Actually,  it  wasn’t  really  a  letdown.  I  ex¬ 
pected  it.  Even  before  the  economy  crashed, 
it  had  become  more  and  more  difficult  to  get 
a  book  -  especially  a  nonfiction  book  -  pub¬ 
lished  that  doesn’t  have  some  kind  of  highly 
commercial  hook  to  it.  If  a  book  isn’t  likely  to 
sell  50,000  or  100,000  copies  in  its  first  year 
these  days,  a  large  publisher  won’t  look  at  it. 
Add  to  that  the  almost  total  ignorance  of  the 
topic  by  eastern  publishers,  and  I  would  have 
been  surprised  if  they  had 
bought  it. 


and  50-plus  books  under  my  belt.  I’m  one 
of  those  people  who  is  interested  in  almost 
everything,  including  the  different  aspects 
of  publishing,  from  writing  to  design  to 
marketing. 

I  made  myriad  mental  notes  about  which  of 
my  books  sold  well  and  why  -  and  the  reasons 
some  of  them  performed  disappointingly.  The 
one  major  lesson  I  learned  is  that  quality  sells. 
Every  time  I  had  a  publisher  scrimp  on  one  of 
my  books,  we  both  paid  for  it. 

When  I  launched  Bucking  Horse  Books, 
the  one  thing  that  I  was  committed  to  was  that 
the  books  were  going  to  be  top-notch  in  every 
way.  Already,  that  is  paying  off,  and  I  expect 
it  to  continue  doing  so  with  our  next  release,  a 
mystery  titled  The  Governor’s  Dog  is  Missing. 


"The  main  point  here  is 
that  basic  distribution 
has  to  be  in  place,  but  it's 
marketing  that  sells  the 
book  -  and  that's  some¬ 
thing  I  am  responsible 
for,  whether  I  am  pub¬ 
lishing  a  title  myself  or 
selling  it  to  some  faraway 
publisher." 

-  Sneed  Collard  III 


What  areas  of  publishing  have  posed 
your  steepest  learning  curves? 

Definitely  the  paperwork.  From  register¬ 
ing  as  a  company  to  obtaining  ISBN  numbers 
to  figuring  out  how  to  keep  track  of  all  of  the 
elements  of  publishing,  marketing  and  sales,  I 
have  certainly  stretched  my  brain! 

According  to  the  Missoulian  article, 
your  first  book  was  printed  in  Hong  Kong. 
Please  tell  us  how  you  arrived  at  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  print  in  Asia. 

Actually,  it’s  not  even  a  choice  these  days. 
If  you  want  to  publish  a  full-color  picture 
book  at  a  reasonable  price,  Asia  offers  the 
only  prices  that  allow  someone  like  me  to 
make  a  profit.  If  I  had  published  in  North 
America,  I  would  have  had  to  charge  an  extra 
$5  per  book,  which  would  have  priced  me  out 
of  the  children’s  book  market. 

Black  and  white  printing  is  another  story, 
however,  and  I’m  90  percent  sure  I’ll  be  able 
to  publish  my 


Many  writers,  at  this 
point,  might  have  stashed 
the  manuscript  in  a 
drawer  and  moved  on 
to  another  project.  Why 
did  you  choose,  instead, 
to  launch  a  publishing 
company,  Bucking  Horse 
Books,  and  publish  the 
book  yourself? 

My  success  with  Shep  -  Our  Most  Loyal 
Dog,  B  is  for  Big  Sky  Country,  and  my  novel 
Dog  Sense  proved  to  me  that  there  exists 
a  strong  demand  for  regional  books.  Even 
before  writing  The  World  Famous  Miles  City 
Bucking  Horse  Sale,  I  had  been  contemplat¬ 
ing  striking  out  on  my  own.  I’d  seen  contract 
terms  getting  worse  and  worse  -  to  the  point 
that  it  almost  wasn’t  worth  writing  a  book 
and  selling  it  to  someone  else.  I  came  to  the 
realization  that  if  I  a)  wanted  to  keep  writing 
books  and  stories  I  believed  in  and  b)  wanted 
to  keep  making  a  living  at  it  without  totally 
prostituting  myself  to  the  marketplace,  my 
best  option  was  to  seize  the  reins  myself. 

In  what  ways  did  your  writing  ca¬ 
reer  prepare  you  for  the  challenges  of 
publishing? 

I  don’t  actually  think  I  could  have  been 
successful  without  the  28  years  of  experience 
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novels  in  North 
America. 

The  book  is 
distributed  by 
Mountain  Press 
in  Missoula.  Have 
you  worked  with 
Mountain  Press 
in  the  past?  What 
differences  do  you 
notice  between 
working  with  a  local  publishing  house  and 
a  national  distributor? 

I  had  not  worked  with  Mountain  Press 
before,  but  they’ve  helped  me  a  lot  in  learn¬ 
ing  the  basic  ropes  of  the  publishing  process. 
Their  sales  force  may  be  smaller  than  a 
national  distributor,  but  honestly,  I  don’t  think 
that  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  these 
days.  My  book  is  ending  up  in  all  the  same 
outlets  it  would  have  if  a  New  York  publisher 
had  released  it,  and,  in  fact,  may  be  ending  up 
at  outlets  that  are  more  appropriate. 

There  are  also  some  big  advantages  to  hav¬ 
ing  my  distributor  in  my  same  town,  including 
having  the  books  physically  close  by  for  when 
I  go  out  to  an  event  myself. 

The  main  point  here  is  that  basic  distribu¬ 
tion  has  to  be  in  place,  but  it’s  marketing  that 
sells  the  book  -  and  that’s  something  I  am 
responsible  for,  whether  I  am  publishing  a  title 
myself  or  selling  it  to  some  faraway  publisher. 


Most  large  publishers  do  practically  nothing 
to  sell  a  book  these  days  beyond  listing  it  in 
a  catalogue.  Most  authors  I  know  understand 
that  we  are  the  sales  force. 

Are  there  some  economic  advantages  to 
publishing  your  own  books? 

It  depends  on  how  the  book  does.  If  it  does 
well,  I  can  make  a  lot  more  money  publish¬ 
ing  my  own  titles.  If  the  book  fails,  though,  I 
stand  to  lose  a  sizeable  investment. 

According  to  buckinghorsebooks.com, 
your  publishing  company  is  “dedicated  to 
creating  top-quality  books  that  reflect  the 
richness  of  the  American  West.”  Why  are 
readers  hungry  for  books  about  the  West? 

Two  reasons.  One,  people  worldwide  have 
always  been  fascinated 
by  the  West,  not  only 
because  of  its  rich 
culture  and  history,  but 
because  of  the  many 
creative  minds  the  West 
seems  to  spawn.  Second 
-  and  this  is  something 
East  Coast  publishers 
haven’t  realized  -  there 
are  a  lot  of  us  actually 
living  in  the  West.  We 
want  to  buy  books  about 
topics  we  relate  to. 

It  seems  like  Mon¬ 
tana  is  blessed  with  an 
abundance  of  publish¬ 
ers,  from  the  Montana 
Historical  Society 
Press,  Farcountry  Press  and  Riverbend 
Publishing  in  Helena,  to  Mountain  Press 
in  Missoula  and  Stoneydale  Publishing  in 
Stevensville,  all  publishing  books  with  a 
western  inflection.  You  must  believe  there’s 
still  room  in  Montana  for  more  publishers. 
How  come? 

You’re  right,  we  are  blessed  with  many 
outstanding  small  presses.  At  the  same  time, 
every  author  and  artist  has  a  unique  vision 
and  set  of  interests.  I’ve  been  fortunate  that 
many  readers  seem  to  enjoy  what  interests  me 
personally,  whether  I  write  or  publish  fiction 
or  nonfiction,  nature  or  science  or  history. 

At  the  same  time,  I  tend  to  bring  topics  to 
young  people  that  most  adults  wouldn't  think 
would  interest  a  young  reader.  That  creates 
a  definite  opening  for  me  as  an  author  and 
publisher. 

You’ve  also  indicated  that  in  a  few  years 
you’ll  consider  opening  the  press  to  other 
regional  authors.  What  kinds  of  books  do 
you  imagine  publishing  besides  your  own? 

If  I  do  publish  other  people  -  which  will 
depend  on  economics  more  than  anything 
-  I’m  guessing  that  I  would  be  in  the  market 
mostly  for  fiction.  I  especially  like  mysteries 
and  action  stories,  and  believe  Montana  has 
many  talented  authors  working  on  these  kinds 
of  stories. 

Also,  the  economics  of  publishing  a  novel 
are  likely  to  be  a  lot  better  than  publishing 
anything  requiring  art  or  color.  The  reason  I 
was  able  to  make  The  World  Famous  Miles 
City  Bucking  Horse  Sale  work  financially 
is  that  I  took  90  percent  of  the  photographs 
myself,  eliminating  the  high  cost  of  buying 
photos  or  hiring  an  artist. 

Any  advice  to  other  writers  who  might 
be  interested  in  pursuing  your  path  toward 
publishing? 

I  wouldn’t  counsel  anyone  to  consider  this 
unless  they  have  at  least  10  years  of  real  pub¬ 
lishing  experience  under  their  belts.  If  you’ve 
never  sold  a  book  to  another  publisher,  you’re 
probably  better  off  playing  the  submissions 
game  for  a  few  years  to  learn  what  works  and 
what  doesn’t. 

I  also  wouldn’t  consider  doing  this  unless 
you  are  really  good  at  marketing  and  speaking 
in  front  of  people.  If  you  are  ready  to  step  out, 
though,  remember  those  two  words:  quality 
sells. 
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Helena  book 
fest  probes 
literature  in 

the  Big  Sky 

The  2010  Helena 
Festival  of  the  Book, 
now  in  its  ninth  year, 
joins  the  Carroll  Col¬ 
lege  Literary  Festival 
to  present  the  Queen 
City  with  four  days  of 
readings,  panel  dis¬ 
cussions  and  writing 
workshops,  Nov.  4-6. 

Among  the  offer¬ 
ings: 

•  Verlaine  Stoner 
McDonald  shares 
Red  Corner,  a  look  at 
1930s  communism  in 
northeastern  Mon¬ 
tana; 

•  William  Kittredge 
offers  a  story  about 
the  ranching  west; 

•  Alex  and  Andrew 
Smith  offer  a  sneak 
preview  of  their 
film,  "Winter  in  the 
Blood,"  accompanied 
by  a  panel  on  the 
life  and  work  of  its 
author,  Blackfeet  nov¬ 
elist  James  Welch; 

•  Ruth  McLaughlin 
reads  from  Bound  Like 
Grass,  and  Frances 
McCue  shares  her 
book  about  Richard 
Hugo's  triggering 
town.  The  Car  that 
Brought  You  Here  Still 
Runs. 

Other  offerings 
include  a  poetics 
lecture  by  Melissa 
Kwasny,  and  read¬ 
ings  by  poets  Richard 
Robbins,  Ripley  Hugo 
and  Keetje  Kuipers, 
and  essayist  Annick 
Smith. 

The  Helena  Festi¬ 
val  of  the  Book  also 
features  writers' 
workshops  in  fiction, 
poetry  and  non¬ 
fiction. 

A  complete  sched¬ 
ule  is  posted  at  www. 
helenabookfest.com. 
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Find  State  of 
the  Arts 
articles  online 

Bill  Frazier's  "Law 
and  the  Art  World" 
series  is  also  available 
online  with  other 
articles  from  this  and 
previous  editions  of 
State  of  the  Arts. 

To  reach  the  col¬ 
lection  of  articles,  go 
to  the  arts  council 
website  at  www.art. 
mt.gov  and  select 
the  "featured  Online 
Services"  link  on 
the  right  side  of 
the  home  page.  That 
takes  you  to  the  State 
of  the  Arts  "News 
Articles"  page  and  a 
drop-down  box  un¬ 
der  the  "View  articles 
for  specific  section"; 
then  choose  "Art¬ 
ists'  Legal  Advice" 
from  the  drop-down 
menu. 
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Law  and  the  Art  World 


Some  basics  revisited,  including  copyright 


By  Bill  Frazier  ©2010 

Calls  from  readers  have  suggested  to  me 
that  further  discussion  about  some  legal  basics 
affecting  artists,  art  shows  and  collectors  is 
necessary.  There  still  seems  to  be  confusion 
about  copyright  ownership  after  a  sale  and 
with  the  copyright  ownership  on  commission 
work. 

As  near  as  there  is  anything  absolute  in  the 
law,  it  is  this:  An  artist  owns  the  copyright  on 
his  own  work  and  retains  it  when  the  artwork 
is  sold. 

Try  to  look  at  the  artwork  as  two  things, 
the  physical  artwork  itself  and  the  intangible 
copyright  to  it.  The  artist  may  sell  the  artwork 
but  he  still  owns  the  copyright. 

With  the  typical  sale,  the  artist  automati¬ 
cally  owns  the  copyright.  The  artist  may  sell 
the  copyright  and  still  own  the  painting,  for 
example.  While  this  is  less  common,  it  does 
occur. 

Here  is  the  typical  situation.  The  artist  sells 
his  work  through  a  gallery.  The  painting  is 
gone,  but  the  artist  still  owns  the  copyright. 
The  buyer  does  not. 

What  is  the  copyright  and  why  is  it  valu¬ 
able?  The  copyright  is  a  bundle  of  rights 
recognized  by  the  law,  the  most  valuable  and 
common  of  which  is  the  right  to  control  the 
image’s  reproduction. 

The  buyer  from  the  gallery  gets  the  physi¬ 
cal  painting  or  sculpture,  only.  He  does  not 
get  the  right  to  copy  or  reproduce  the  image. 
Similarly,  if  an  organization  commissions  an 
artist  to  produce  a  sculpture  for  its  entry  way, 
for  example,  it  gets  the  sculpture  only,  and  not 
the  right  to  make  copies.  If  the  organization 
wants  to  make  copies  to  give  away  to  custom¬ 
ers  or  sell  for  fundraising  purposes,  it  must 
get  the  permission  of  the  artist. 

To  repeat,  the  artist  owns  the  copyright.  He 
can  sell  it,  give  it  away  or  retain  it. 

This  concept  seems  to  confuse  many  buy¬ 
ers  and  some  artists,  so  try  to  look  at  each 
piece  of  artwork  as  these  two  things,  the  art 
itself  and  the  copyright.  This  applies  even 
where  the  artist  is  commissioned,  or  hired,  to 
paint  the  portrait  or  sculpt  the  sculpture.  The 
copyright  belongs  only  to  the  artist  and  not  to 
the  frame  shop  or  foundry,  the  person  being 
painted  or  sculpted,  or  anyone  else.  Admit¬ 
tedly,  a  copyright  on  someone’s  portrait  may 
be  of  limited  value  but  it  still  belongs  to  the 
artist. 

In  the  normal  course  of  events,  the  only 
way  an  artist  loses  his  copyright  is  if  he  trans¬ 
fers,  sells,  assigns,  gives  or  otherwise  signs  it 
away  by  use  of  a  written  document,  signed  by 
the  artist  and  using  the  specific  word  “copy¬ 
right.”  The  copyright  lasts  for  the  lifetime  of 
the  artist,  plus  70  years. 


Reserve/without  reserve  dichotomy 

Another  problem  that  keeps  arising  in 
discussions  is  the  "reserve/without  reserve” 
dichotomy  of  auctions.  Artists,  you  simply 
must  understand  this  if  you  are  planning  to 
sell  your  work  in  any  auction.  This  is  basic  to 
your  success  and  survival  as  an  artist. 

If  you  submit  your  work  to  an  auction, 
commercial  or  charitable,  and  do  not  specify 
a  reserve  amount,  the  work  can  be  sold  for 
whatever  price  is  obtained,  even  if  for  only 
one  bid  at  a  ridiculously  low  price.  Just  about 
your  only  protection  is  setting  a  reserve  price 
for  the  work  below  which  it  cannot  be  sold. 

How  does  one  set  a  reserve  price?  Typi¬ 
cally,  a  packet  of  information  and  forms  come 
with  your  invitation  to  participate  in  an  auc¬ 
tion.  Make  sure  that  you  read  and  understand 
the  information  because  it  forms  the  basis  of 
your  agreement  or  “contract”  with  the  spon¬ 
soring  organization. 

There  will  be  a  form  for  listing  and  de¬ 
scribing  your  work  and  normally  on  that  form 
will  be  a  section  for  specifying  the  reserve 
price,  if  you  want  to  set  one.  This  is  not  the 
value  or  estimated  sales  price  of  the  piece. 
This  is  for  establishing  the  reserve  price  be¬ 
low  which  you  will  not  allow  the  painting  or 
sculpture  to  be  sold. 

You  must  be  clear  on  this  point.  If  you  do 
not  specify  or  set  the  reserve,  then  you  allow 
the  auction  to  sell  what  you  may  value  as  a 
$2,000  painting  for  a  low  bid  of  $200,  for 
example. 

Most  auctions  now  include  a  low  and  high 
estimate  of  the  price  for  which  they  think  the 
art  work  should  sell.  One  common  alterna¬ 
tive  is  for  the  artist  to  set  his  reserve  at  a 
percentage  of  the  low  estimate.  The  artist  is 
not  required  to  use  this  formula;  it  is  just  an 
example  of  one  way  the  reserve  can  be  set. 
But,  keep  in  mind  that  the  goal  is  to  sell  the 
painting,  not  get  it  back! 

I  cannot  emphasize  how  important  it  is 
to  be  aware  of  these  matters.  I  have  written 
about  this  numerous  times  and  I  still  have 
upset  artists  calling  me  after  a  disappointing 
auction  result.  You  must  pay  attention  to  the 
details. 

No  charitable  deductions  allowed 

On  a  related  note,  charitable  (nonprofit) 
organizations  like  to  have  art  auctions.  Many 
times  their  organizers  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
law  regarding  sales  by  nonprofit  and  tax-ex¬ 
empt  organizations. 

First,  it  is  important  to  understand  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  nonprofit  and  tax-exempt 
status.  A  “charitable”  organization  may  have 
one  or  the  other  or  both.  Nonprofit  status  is 
conferred  by  the  state,  and  tax-exempt  status 


MAC  attends  Economic  Development  Summit 


By  Cinda  Holt 

Business  Development  Specialist 

Montana  Arts  Council  member  Arlene 
Parisot  and  MAC  staffer  Cinda  Holt  at¬ 
tended  Senator  Max  Baucus’s  Economic 
Development  Summit,  Sept.  13-14  in  Butte. 
Keynote  luminaries  included  Steve  Ballmer, 
CEO  of  Microsoft  Corporation;  Warren 
buffet,  chairman  and  CEO  of  Berkshire 
Hathaway,  Inc.;  Jeff  Immelt,  chairman 
and  CEO  of  General  Electric;  and  Barry 
Diller.  chairman  and  CEO  of  lAC/lnterAc- 
tiveCorp.  along  with  a  host  of  other  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  and  international  ambassadors. 

Robert  Rydell,  a  history  professor  at 
Montana  State  University,  moderated  a 
breakout  session  titled  “Montana:  Cultural 
Magnets  for  the  Economy,"  that  featured 
Paul  Greenhalgh,  the  artistic  director  of  the 


Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  DC. 
According  to  Greenhalgh’s  program  notes, 

“It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  arts  can 
powerfully  impact  the  economy.  The  strategic 
positioning  of  amenities  -  including  galler¬ 
ies  and  museums  -  has  proven  them  capable 
of  significantly  impacting  the  wealth  of  the 
region.” 

A  highlight  during  the  summit  occurred 
when  Michael  Collins,  Ireland’s  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  announced  a  $100,000 
award  from  his  government  to  The  University 
of  Montana  for  its  Heritage  Stories  Project, 
which  aims  to  record  stories  from  Montana’s 
Irish  folk. 

Thank  you  to  Senator  Max  Baucus  and  his 
staff  for  bringing  to  Montana  so  many  world- 
renowned  leaders  in  economic  development. 


Paul  Greenhalgh,  artistic  director  of  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  and  and  MSU 
history  professor  Robert  Rydell  partic¬ 
ipated  in  a  session  titled  "Montana: 
Cultural  Magnets  for  the  Economy." 


Bill  Frazier 

is  conferred  on  some  nonprofit  organizations, 
which  meet  certain  standards,  by  the  I.R.S. 
Nonprofit  and  tax-exempt  are  not  the  same 
thing. 

Some  such  organizations  are  allowed  to 
sell  things,  such  as  art,  to  raise  funds.  Just 
because  the  sponsoring  organization  is  non¬ 
profit  and  tax-exempt  does  not  mean  that  the 
purchase  from  it  is  deductible  from  income 
tax  as  a  donation.  It  is  not.  The  buyer  is  not 
making  a  donation.  He  is  buying  a  product 
just  as  though  he  bought  it  from  the  art  gallery 
downtown.  The  same  art  purchase  would  not 
be  deductible  when  bought  from  the  art  gal¬ 
lery,  so  it  is  not  deductible  when  it  is  bought 
at  the  benefit  auction. 

I  do  not  care  what  the  celebrity  auctioneer 
says  -  you  do  not  get  a  charitable  deduction 
on  your  income  tax  for  making  the  purchase, 
period.  End  of  story. 

Beware  counterfeit  cashier  checks 

In  this  column,  I  try  to  keep  you  aware  of 
various  scams  and  other  crimes  directed  at 
artists  and  the  art  world  and  have  described 
many  over  the  years.  Please  be  aware  of  the 
proliferation  of  counterfeit  cashier  and  other 
bank  checks  growing  in  circulation. 

While  this  crime  is  not  directed  specifi¬ 
cally  at  artists,  artists  as  business  people  have 
been  victimized  just  as  have  other  businesses. 
This  is  a  problem  in  small  towns  and  large 
cities  alike.  The  lesson  is  to  be  just  as  careful 
with  these  checks  as  with  any  others.  As  more 
and  more  people  move  away  from  the  use  of 
credit  cards,  there  are  more  checks  being  of¬ 
fered  so  exercise  diligence. 


Bill  Frazier  served  a  lengthy  and  invalu¬ 
able  tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Montana 
Arts  Council.  He's  in  private  practice 
in  Big  Timber,  and  can  be  reached  at 
406-932-5453  or  artlaw@mtintouch.net. 
MAC  thanks  Art  of  the  West  for  permission 
to  reprint  this  series. 
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Opportunities 


Disclaimer:  No  endorsement  is  intended  or  made 
of  any  product,  service  or  information  either  by 
its  inclusion  or  exclusion  from  the  Opportunities 
section  of  the  State  of  the  Arts.  While  all 
attempts  are  made  to  insure  the  correctness  and 
suitability  of  information  under  our  control  and 
to  correct  any  errors  brought  to  our  attention,  no 
representation  or  guarantee  can  be  made  as  to 
the  correctness  or  suitability  of  that  information 
or  any  other  linked  information  presented, 
referenced  or  implied.  All  critical  information 
should  be  independently  verified. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  and 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries, 
State  of  Montana 


The  Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center 

is  hosting  its  32nd  annual  juried  exhibit,  “Works 
on  Paper!”  Jan.  23-March  6,  2011.  The  show 
is  open  to  all  artists  living  in  Idaho,  Montana, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming. 
All  work  must  be  original  and  completed 
within  the  last  two  years  and  cannot  exceed  six 
feet  in  any  direction  or  weigh  over  100  pounds. 
Eligible  entries  are  limited  to  works  on  paper: 
either  the  support  or  the  medium  has  to  be,  at 
least,  50%  paper.  Juror  is  John  Pollock,  from 
Montana  State  University-Billings.  For  more 
information  or  an  entry  form,  contact  Custer 
County  Art  and  Heritage  Center,  PO  Box  1284, 
Miles  City,  MT  59301;  406-234-0635;  email 
ccartc@midrivers.com.  DEADLINE:  Dec.  1, 
2010. 

The  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art  in  Kalispell 
announces  the  Catch  the  Vision:  From 
Dreams  to  Discovery  exhibition.  The  exhi¬ 
bition  is  open  to  all  Montana  artists  working 
in  any  media  who  are  beginning  their  careers 
as  a  professional  artist.  To  meet  eligibility 
requirements,  artists  cannot  be  represented 
by  a  commercial  gallery  or  have  had  a  solo 
exhibition  in  a  gallery  or  museum  setting. 
Artists  of  any  age  are  encouraged  to  apply,  and 
artists  under  18  need  a  parent’s  permission  to 
participate.  The  exhibition  will  be  on  display 
at  the  Hockaday  Jan.  6-March  17,  2011. 
Information  on  entry  method,  materials,  fees, 
payment,  and  rules  can  be  found  at  www. 
hockadaymuseum.org  on  the  “Exhibitions” 
tab.  Mail  entries  must  be  addressed  to  the 
Hockaday  Museum  of  Art,  Emerging  Artist 
Exhibition,  302  Second  Avenue  East,  Kalispell, 
Montana  59901.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.hockadaymuseum.org  or  call  406-755- 
5268.  DEADLINE:  Dec.  1,  2010. 

The  Holiday  Food  and  Gift  Festival  is  seeking 
artists  and  vendors  for  this  year’s  festival, 
to  be  held  Nov.  20-21  in  Billings,  MT.  Last 
year,  more  than  10,000  shoppers  attended  the 
two-day  show,  which  features  more  than  250 
arts  and  crafts  booths.  For  more  information, 
email  douglas@danddproductions.us  or  call 


Want  the  latest  info  on  opportunities? 

Using  email,  the  arts  council  manages  three  biweekly  information  newsletters 
that  provide  current  and  ongoing  opportunities.  Artists,  arts  organizations  and 
arts  educators  each  have  their  own  list. 

To  sign  up  for  any  or  all  of  these  information  tools,  email  Beck  McLaughlin  at 
bemclaughlin@mt.gov  or  look  for  the  sign-up  form  on  our  website  and  in  the 
newspaper. 


c/o  ACAC,  PO  Box  650,  Montclair,  NJ 
07042;  email  acacinfo@gmail.com;  www. 
craftsatlincoln.org. 

Gallery  110  in  Seattle  is  hosting  “Couplings,” 
their  first  international  juried  show.  Gallery  110 
is  calling  for  artwork  that  explores  personal 
relationships  that  celebrate  pairings  and 
the  power  of  the  bonds  they  create.  Juror  is 
Rock  Hushka,  Curator  of  Contemporary  and 
Northwest  Art  for  the  Tacoma  Art  Museum  in 
Tacoma,  WA.  For  the  prospectus,  go  to  www. 
galleryllO.com  and  click  on  the  Juried  Show 
link.  DEADLINE:  Nov.  1,  2010. 

The  Utah  Public  Art  Program  has  released  a 
call  for  letters  of  interest  and  qualifications  from 
artists  or  artist  teams  interested  in  creating  site- 
specific  public  art  for  the  new  Jeffrey  R.  Holland 
Centennial  Commons  Building  on  the  campus  of 
Dixie  State  College  in  St.  George,  Utah.  The  Art 
Selection  Committee  for  this  project  envisions 
artwork  that  recognizes  the  rich  heritage  of 
Dixie  State  College’s  first  100  years,  and  looks 
to  the  future  by  emphasizing  the  possibilities  of 
the  next  100  years.  It  is  hoped  the  art  will  help 
bring  a  special  sensibility  of  place,  not  only  to 
the  unique  design  of  the  building  itself,  but  to 
the  historical,  cultural  and  physical  landscape  of 
this  southwest  corner  of  Utah.  Total  arts  budget 
is  $303,000.  The  RFQ  is  available  at  www. 
utahpublicart.org  under  “commissions.”  Online 
applications  can  be  submitted  at  www.dccgrants. 
org.  DEADLINE:  Nov.  4,  2010. 

Fresh  Air  :  A  Regional  Juried  Exhibition  of 
Emerging  Artists  will  be  hosted  by  the  Visual 
Arts  Center  at  Boise  State  University  in  Boise, 
ID,  Jan.  24-Feb.  25, 20 11.  The  juried  exhibition 
is  open  to  artists  at  least  1 8  years  of  age  residing 
in  the  following  states:  Idaho,  Nevada,  Oregon, 
Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming.  All  entries 
must  have  been  executed  within  the  last  two 
years  and  not  previously  exhibited  at  Boise 
State  University.  Open  to  all  media  except 
installation,  performance,  and  video/film.  For 
more  information  and  prospectus/entry  form, 
visit  http://artdept.boisestate.edu/VAC  or  call 
208-426-3994.  DEADLINE:  Nov.  19,  2010. 


Workshops/Conferences 


Fabric  Painting  with  Kitty  Hagemann  will 
be  held  Nov.  1 3  at  the  Lewistown  Art  Center. 
Participants  will  paint  a  one-of-a-kind  artistic 
“wearable”  or  house  “linen”  project.  Cost  is 
$45-$50  with  a  material  fee  of  $10.  Call  406- 
535-8278  or  email  lac@midrivers.com. 


curved  lines,  circles,  patterns  and  twists  for 
fused  glass  projects.  Participants  will  manipulate 
molten,  flowing  glass  to  create  several  types 
of  elements  and  will  incorporate  these  into  a 
finished  piece.  For  more  information  contact 
Richard  Parrish  at  406-522-9892  or  email 
glass@fusiostudio.com. 

Flower  and  Landscape  Painting  with 
the  Barhaugs  will  be  held  Nov.  13  in  Red 
Lodge.  Perfect  your  skill  at  painting  flowers 
and  landscapes  in  oils  or  acrylics.  For  more 
information,  to  register  and  receive  the  supply 
list,  call  406-446-1370. 

The  International  Conference  “Performing 
Arts  Training  Today”  is  inviting  participants 

-  actors,  directors,  choreographers,  dancers, 
performing  arts  educators,  teachers,  musicians, 
singers,  composers,  stage  designers,  painters, 
mask  makers,  multimedia  artists,  scriptwriters, 
playwrights,  theatre  critics,  journalists  and 
arts  managers.  The  conference  will  be  held 
Dec.  1-4  in  Retzhof  Castle  in  Leitring  bei 
Leibnitz,  Austria.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.iugte.com/projects/program.php.  The 
program  is  regularly  updated.  To  apply  for 
participation,  candidates  should  send  a  brief 
cover  letter  with  CV/resume.  For  registration  and 
contact  details,  visit  www.iugte.com/projects/ 
registration.php. 

Bear  Canyon  School  of  Art  and  Craft  in 

Bozeman  offers  the  following  workshops: 
Beginning  Bezel  Setting  with  Diana  Arnold, 
Nov.  6,  $85  plus  $15  material  fee;  Belt  Buckles 
with  Bryan  Petersen,  Nov.  20-21,  $135  plus  $30 
material  fee.  Call  406-586-8770  to  register. 

Zootown  Arts  Community  Center  in  Missoula 
is  hosting  these  workshops:  Woodcut/Relief 
Class,  Nov.  20.  $25;  Monotype  Printmaking  Class 
with  Steph  Johnsen,  Dec.  4,  $35;  Assemblage 
Workshop  with  Micheal  de  Meng,  Dec.  4;  and 
Basic  Glass  Class  with  Hanna  Hannan,  Nov.  16 
or  Dec.  21,  $15.  Call  406-549-7555. 

Living  Art  of  Montana  offers  these  Creativity 
for  Life  workshops  at  the  Missoula  Public 
Library:  Watercolor  Design  with  Beth  Jaffe, 
Nov.  6;  Simple  Writing/Creative  Phrases  with 
Lori  Mitchell,  Nov.  13  or  Dec.  18;  Nature 
Writing  with  Hobie  Hare,  Nov.  20;  Geometric 
Play  with  Beth  Jaffe,  Dec.  4;  and  Nature  Printing 
with  Odette  Grassi,  Dec.  1 1 .  Workshops  are  for 
people  facing  illness  or  loss.  There  is  no  charge, 
but  donations  are  appreciated.  To  register,  call 
406-549-5329.  For  information  visit  www. 
livingartofmontana.org  or  email  ysteinprogra 
ms@livingartofmontana.org. 


406-696-6585. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  and 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries, 
National 

The  35th  Annual  American  Crafts  Festival 

will  be  held  June  1  l-12and  18-19atthe  Lincoln 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  in  New  York 
City.  Work  must  be  original,  handcrafted  and 
expertly  executed.  Applicants  are  asked  to  submit 
five  color  slides  or  emailed  images  for  juried 
selection  of  representative  works.  The  number 
of  participants  is  limited  to  185  per  weekend. 
An  attendance  of  120,000  visitors  is  expected. 
Craft-artists  may  use  www.zapplication.org, 
download  applications  at  www.craftsatlincoln. 
org,  or  call  973-746-009 1 .  Applications  will  be 
reviewed  periodically  until  the  show  is  filled. 
Contact  Raya  Zafrina,  Director  of  Operations, 


A  Memoir  Writing  Workshop  will  be  held 
Friday  morning,  Nov.  19,  at  the  Valley  County 
Pioneer  Museum  in  Glasgow,  in  conjunction  with 
author  Ruth  McLaughlin’s  reading  of  her  new 
book.  Bound  Like  Grass,  on  Nov.  1 8.  Cost  of  the 
workshop  is  $15.  Pre-register  with  Mary  Helland. 
Valley  County  Historical  Society  President,  406- 
228-8619  or  email  mhelland@nemont.net. 

Fused  glass  workshops  with  Richard  Parrish 
and  Sharman  Smith  will  be  held  at  Fusio  Studio 
in  Bozeman.  “Reactive  Glass  for  Special  Colors 
and  Effects,”  Jan.  22-24;  explore  the  wonders 
of  chemical  reactions  between  certain  glass 
colors  and  other  materials.  Participants  make  a 
set  of  samples  and  a  finished  project.  “Images 
and  Text  on  Glass,”  Feb.  4-7;  learn  techniques 
for  transferring  and  creating  text  and  images  on 
glass.  Participants  will  create  a  set  of  samples 
using  a  wide  range  of  techniques  and  a  finished 
project.  “Elements  from  the  Vitrigraph  Kiln,” 
March  5-7;  make  design  elements  including 


The  Livingston  Center  for  Art  and  Culture 

in  Livingston  offers  these  classes  for  adults: 
Intermediate  Country  Two-Step,  and  Hot 
Samba,  Tuesdays  Nov.  2-30,  $45  for  individual, 
$80  for  couple,  per  class;  Ceramic  Painting, 
Nov.  13,  $25;  Beginning  Portrait  Drawing, 
Nov.  20,  $40;  Finger-Painting,  Dec.  4,  $15;  and 
Jewelry  Making,  Dec  1 1 ,  $25.  Call  406-222-5222 
or  visit  www.livingstoncenter.org. 

The  Missoula  Art  Museum  presents  the 
following  classes:  Observational  Draw¬ 
ing  II,  with  Stephanie  J.  Frostad.  Tuesdays, 
Nov.  2-Dec.  7,  $76-$85;  Photography  and 
Poetry/Vision  and  Voice  for  Teachers,  with 
David  Spear  and  Sheryl  Noethe,  Nov.  6,  $31- 
$35;  and  Open  Figure  Drawing,  Wednesdays, 
Dec.  1-15,  $5-$7.  Call  406-728-0447  or  visit 
www.missoulaartmuseum.org. 

Continued  on  next  page 
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OnLine  Arts 
Festival 
database  lists 
shows,  sources 

Professional  artists 
and  craftspeople  who 
exhibit  at  festivals 
have  a  major  online 
source  of  informa¬ 
tion,  thanks  to  the 
Juried  OnLine  Arts 
Festival  (JOLAF). 

This  festival  data¬ 
base  has  posted  the 
names  and  contact 
addresses  for  well-es¬ 
tablished  shows  in  all 
parts  of  the  country, 
sorted  by  month  and 
state.  In  addition, 
JOLAF  has  listed  the 
names  and  addresses 
of  all  major  wholesale 
shows  and  promot¬ 
ers,  and  provides 
detailed  information 
about  numerous 
Renaissance  Faires. 

JOLAF's  library  of 
"Artist's  Resources" 
also  features  dozens 
of  sources  of  supplies; 
a  thorough  listing  of 
schools  for  advanced 
art  and  craft  instruc¬ 
tion;  a  listing  by  state 
or  region  of  all  major 
arts  agencies;  con¬ 
tact  information  for 
guilds,  societies  and 
associations;  and  ex¬ 
tensive  publications 
listings. 

This  helpful  in¬ 
formation  is  free  to 
professional  artists 
and  craftspeople  with 
online  access.  Book¬ 
mark  it  at  www.jolaf. 
com/resources/. 
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National  arts 
resources 

•  National  En¬ 
dowment  for  the 
Arts:  1100  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Ave.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC 
20506;  202-682- 
5400;  www.artsen- 
dow.gov;  email: 
webmgr@arts. 
endow.gov. 

•  National 
Endowment  for  the 
Humanities:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20506; 
202-606-8400;  www. 
neh.fed.us. 

•  Arts  4  All  People: 
vvww.art s  4allpeople. 
org;  email:  a4ap@ 
waWacetunds.org. 

•  Americans  for  the 
Arts:  1 000  Vermont 
Ave.,  NW,  72th  Floor, 
Washington,  DC  20005; 
202-371-2830;  www. 
artusa.org. 

•  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Museums: 
1571  Eye  St.  NW,  Ste. 
400,  Washington,  DC 
20005;  202-289-1 818; 
www.aam-us.org. 

•  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation: 

1 785  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  NW,  Washington, 
DC  20036;  202-588- 
6000;  www.national 
trust.org. 

•  ADA  Services  Unit: 

U.S.  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commis¬ 
sion,!  801  L  St.  NW, 

Rm.  9024,  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC  20507; 
202-663-4900  or  800- 
669-4000  for  employ¬ 
ment  questions;  www. 
eeoc.gov/facts. 

•  New  York  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Arts:  1 55 
Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
14th  Floor,  New  York 
NY  10013-1507;  212- 
366-6900;  www.nyfa. 
org. 

•  Architectural  and 
Transportation  Barri¬ 
ers  Compliance  Board: 
1 331  F  St.  NW,  Suite 
1000,  Washington,  DC 
20004;  800-872-2253; 
www.access-board.gov. 

•  National  Reha¬ 
bilitation  Informa¬ 
tion  Center  (NARIC): 
800-346-274 2  or  800- 
344-5405  for  assistive 
technology  product 
information. 


Workshops  (continued) 


The  Holter  Museum  of  Art  in  Helena  offers 
these  workshops:  Oil  Painting  for  Real  Beginners 
with  Tulasi  Zimmer,  Wednesdays,  Oct.  27- 
Nov.  17,  $120;  and  Painting  Without  a  Brush 
with  Carol  Montgomery,  Nov.  20,  $90.  Call 
406-442-6400. 

A  Watercolor  Workshop  with  Loren  Kovich 

will  be  held  Nov.  8-9  in  conjunction  with  the 
Havre  Montana  Art  Association’s  Annual  Show 
and  Sale.  Fee  for  the  workshop  is  $50/day  or 
$90  for  both  days.  To  register,  or  for  more 
information,  contact  Marie  Ann  Toldness,  428 
2nd  Ave.,  Havre,  MT  59501;  406-265-4417. 

Wooden  Spoon  Making  with  Harry  Felton 

will  be  held  Nov.  13  at  Two  Rivers  Gallery  in 
Big  Timber.  Cost  is  $35.  Registration  deadline  is 
Nov.  5 .  For  more  information,  call  406-932-4009 
or  email  hope@tworiversgallery.org. 

The  Hockaday  Museum  is  hosting  two  stained 
glass  workshops  with  Kathy  Martin:  With 
Wings  to  Ry  (suncatchers),  Nov.  1 3.  and  Holiday 
Ornaments,  Dec.  1 1. Cost  per  session  is$25-$30. 
Call  406-755-5268. 

Stumptown  Art  Studio  in  Whitefish  presents 
these  workshops:  Glass  Fusing  (Floral  Vases) 
with  Melanie  Drown,  Nov.  10:  and  Precious 
Metal  Clay  Pendants  with  Christy  O'Neil, 
Nov.  16.  Call  406-862-5929  or  visit  www. 
stumptownartstudio.org. 

The  FVCC  Semester  in  Venice  Program, 

now  in  its  third  year,  is  being  offered  Jan.  16- 
April  16,  2011.  This  all-inclusive  study-abroad 
opportunity  provides  students  with  an  immersion 
in  Italian  language  and  culture.  A  $500  non- 
refundable  deposit  is  required  to  secure  a  place 
in  the  program  and  final  payment  is  due  Oct.  30. 
For  more  information,  contact  John  Rawlings  at 
406-862-0561  oratwww.fvcc.edu. 


Literature 


Front  Range,  an  internationally  circulated 
annual  literary  journal,  seeks  submissions 
of  high  quality  fiction,  poetry  and  creative 
nonfiction  for  our  sixth  (2011)  issue.  We  love 
Montana,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  West.  We 


also  love  work  from  and  about  other  places 
that  juxtaposes  our  existence  with  that  of  the 
world  at  large.  Categories  include  poetry, 
short  fiction,  nonfiction  and  artwork.  While 
we  have  accepted  previously  published  work 
from  established  authors,  this  is  normally  by 
prior  arrangement.  Simultaneous  submissions 
accepted.  All  rights  revert  to  author/artist  upon 
publication.  Payment  is  in  contributor  copies. 
Archives  and  submission  guidelines  are  on 
the  website  www.frontrangeMT.org.  Submit 
to  editor@frontrangeMT.org  (preferred)  or 
FrontRangeMT@hotmail.com.  DEADLINE: 
Nov.  7,  2010. 


Media  Arts 


The  Spokane  International  Film  Festival  will 
be  held  Feb.  3- 1 3, 20 1 1 .  Feature  films,  mid-length 
films  and  short  films  may  be  submitted.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.spokanefilmfestival.org, 
email  info@spokanefilmfestival.org  orcall  509- 
720-7743.  DEADLINE:  Nov.  15,  2010. 

The  Northeast  Montana  Film  Festival  is  now 

accepting  films  forthe  festival,  which  will  be  held 
April  9,  201 1 .  The  first  category  is  four-minute 
and  under  short  films.  Films  can  be  any  length 
and  any  genre.  The  content  has  to  be  family- 
friendly.  There  are  two  age  categories,  1 8  and 
under,  and  adult  (over  18).  A  small  monetary 
prize  will  be  awarded  for  the  top  film  in  each 
category.  The  festival  is  also  looking  for  feature- 
length  films.  Films  can  range  in  length  from 
60-120  minutes.  Any  genre  is  acceptable,  but 
the  film  has  to  be  family-friendly.  The  festival 
offers  residents  in  the  rural  area  of  northeast 
Montana  opportunities  to  see  films  that  range 
from  traditional  and  the  traditional  film  making 
process,  to  experimental.  For  more  information, 
email  artspotgallery@gmail.com;  send  films 
to  NE  Montana  Film  Festival,  c/0  ArtSpot,  PO 
Box  217,  Fort  Peck,  MT  59223.  DEADLINE: 
March  15,  2011. 


Grants  &  Fellowships 


Mid  Atlantic  Arts  Foundation  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  announce 
the  availability  of  guidelines  for  the  20 1 0-20 1 1 
cycle  of  USArtists  International  (USAI),  which 
provides  support  for  American  dance,  music 
and  theatre  artists  who  have  been  invited  to 


participate  in  significant  international  festivals 
and  engagements  that  represent  extraordinary 
career  opportunities  anywhere  in  the  world 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  its  territories. 
The  deadlines  for  the  program  are  Dec.  13, 

20 1 0,  for  projects  taking  place  between  March  1 , 

2011,  and  Feb.  28, 2012;  and  April  22, 201 1,  for 
projects  taking  place  between  July  1,  201 1 ,  and 
June  30, 20 1 2.  The  program  works  to  strengthen 
the  creative  and  professional  development  of 
American  artists  by  providing  opportunities  for 
the  exchange  of  ideas  and  best  practices  with  their 
colleagues  in  other  countries,  exposure  to  new 
audiences  and  performing  arts  programmers, 
and  access  to  the  international  marketplace. 
For  guidelines  and  more  information,  visit 
www.midatlanticarts.org  or  contact  Karen 
Newell  at  410-539-6656,  ext.  104,  or  email 
karen@midatlanticarts.org. 

The  Surdna  Arts  Teachers  Fellowship 
Program,  a  national  initiative  of  the  Surdna 
Foundation,  supports  the  artistic  revitalization 
of  outstanding  teachers  from  public  arts  high 
schools  throughout  the  United  States.  Eligible 
schools  include  specialized  public  arts  high 
schools,  as  well  as  arts-focused  magnet  and 
charter  high  schools.  The  program  offers  arts 
teachers  the  opportunity  to  immerse  themselves 
in  their  own  creative  work  and  interact  with  other 
professional  artists  in  their  fields.  Twenty  awards 
of  $5,500  each,  with  a  complementary  grant  of 
$1,500  to  the  Fellow’s  school  to  support  post¬ 
fellowship  activities,  will  be  made.  Applicants 
must  be  at  least  in  their  fifth  year  of  teaching 
arts  in  high  school  and  plan  to  continue  as  an 
arts  teacher  in  their  public  arts  high  school 
in  2011-12.  Online  letters  of  intent  are  due 
November  12,  2010.  Visit  http://www.surdna. 
org/what-we-fund/thriving-cultures/82.html. 
DEADLINE:  Nov.  12,  2010. 


Performing  Arts 


Montana  Performing  Arts  Consortium 

announces  it  28th  annual  artist  showcase 
Jan.  28-30, 20 1 1 ,  in  Great  Falls.  The  showcase  is 
open  to  all  performing  artists  and  is  an  opportunity 
to  meet  representatives  of  approximately  20 
presenting  organizations  from  across  the  state. 
Application  materials  are  available  at  www. 
mtperformingarts.org.  Forany  and  all  questions, 
contact  the  MPAC  office  at  406-585-9551. 
DEADLINE:  Oct.  30,  2010. 


ARTS  &  CULTURE:  Statewide  Service  Organizations 


Humanities  Montana,  31 1  Brantly  Hall.  The  University 
of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812;  406-243-6022;  www. 
humanities-mt.org.  Presents  humanities  programs,  awards 
grants,  conducts  speakers  bureau,  reading/discussion 
groups  and  teacher  programs. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  Co-presidents  Elizabeth 
Waddington;  email:  waddingtone@billings.kl2.mt.us: 
and  Susan  Selstad;  email:  vikinggoddess  1  @msn. 
com;  www.artedmontana.org.  Provides  professional 
information  and  development  for  art  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771;  406- 
585-9551.  Provides  administrative  services  for  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal 
agent  for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  PO  Box 

1 872,  Bozeman,  MT  5977 1 ;  406-585-955 1 ;  www. 
montanasymphonies.org.  Provides  resource  sharing, 
imports  musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and 
conferences. 


MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman, 

MT  5977 1 ;  406-585-955 1 .  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring 
workshop  for  young  Montana  dancers,  administers  a 
summer  scholarship  program  and  presents  a  summer 
teachers’  workshop. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1824,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771;  406-587-7636.  Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines 
through  educational  projects,  information,  and 
workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  Nancy  Murdock,  PO 
Box  55,  Whitewater,  MT  59544;  406-674-5417  (O); 
email:  nmurdock@ttc-cmc.net.  Provides  professional 
information  and  development  for  music  teachers  in  all 
areas. 

MT  Painters  Alliance,  Susan  Blackwood  and  Howard 
Friedland,  71 1  Blackmore  Place,  Bozeman,  MT  59715; 
406-586-4484.  A  statewide  organization  comprised  of 
professional  outdoor  painters  who  seek  to  showcase  the 
vast  variety  and  spectacular  beauty  of  Montana. 


resource  for  Montana  theatre  educators;  present  yearly  at 
MEA-MFT/APT  and  are  affiliated  with  EDTA. 

MT  Thespians,  State  Director,  Sarah  DeGrandpre,  Big 
Sky  High  School,  3100  South  Ave.  West,  Missoula, 

MT  59804;  406-728-2401;  email:  sdegrandpre@mcps. 
kl2.mt.us.  Provides  professional  information  and 
development  for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  PO  Box  3002,  Missoula,  MT 
59807;  Ron  Paulick,  membership  chair,  406-453-4076; 
email:  cambrea@mt.net;  www.montanawatercolor 
society.org.  Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  a  yearly 
Open  Members  show,  a  national  Juried  Watermedia 
Exhibition,  and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museum  and  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  21 12  First 
Avenue  North,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  406-761-1797; 
email:  montanaart@hotmail.com;  www.mt-magda. 
org.  Supports  visual  art  centers  and  galleries  through 
traveling  exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and  an  annual 
conference. 


MT  Center  for  the  Book,  c/o  Humanities  Montana  31 1 
Brantly  Hall,  The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT 
59812;  406-243-6022,  ask  for  Mark  Sherouse;  www. 
montanabook.org.  Organizes  public  forums  featuring 
Montana  authors;  and  promotes  reading,  book  arts  and 
publishing. 

.MT  China  Painting  Art  Assn.,  1805  Highland,  Helena, 
MT  59601 ;  406-443-5583.  Promotes  the  art  of  china 
painting,  porcelain  and  glass;  sponsors  a  yearly  public 
show  featuring  nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  1  N.  Last  Chance  Gulch, 
Suite  1,  Helena,  MT  59601;  406-443-8313; 
email:  mtcf@mt.net;  www.mtcf.org.  Maintains 
endowments  for  nonprofit  organizations  and  awards 
grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771;  406-585-9551.  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural 
agencies  that  lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain 
funding  of  cultural  agencies  and  oversees  legislation 
affecting  Montana’s  cultural  sector. 


MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872, 
Bozeman,  MT  5977 1 ;  406-585-955 1 ;  www.mt 
performingarts.org. Supports  performing  arts  presenting 
in  large  and  small  communities;  sponsors  an  annual 
conference  showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates  block¬ 
booking;  and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  516  N.  Park,  Suite 
A,  Helena,  MT  59601;  406-457-2822;  www. 
preservemontana.org.  Provides  technical  assistance  and 
infor-mation  on  historic  preservation  issues  through  a 
circuit  rider  pro-gram.  Publishes  Preservation  Montana. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  MT  59645;  406-547-3803;  Supports 
efforts  of  Montana’s  rural  low  power  public  television 
stations;  provides  technical  assistance  in  video  production 
and  station  application  procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual 
conference. 

MT  Theatre  Education  Assn.  (MTEA),  President  Larry 
Brazill,  9  N.  Dakota,  Dillon,  MT  59725;  406-683-7038; 
email:  l_brazill@umwestem.edu.  A  K-12  education 


Museums  Assn,  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society, 

225  N.  Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  406-444-4710; 
www.montanamuseums.org.  Supports  museums  of 
all  disciplines  through  annual  conferences,  quarterly 
newsletters  and  technical  assistance  with  museum  issues. 

Rocky  Mountain  Photo  Club,  1518  Howell  St., 
Missoula,  MT  59802;  406-728-5374.  Provides 
photography  education,  professional  information, 
workshops  and  opportunities  for  members  to  show  work 
in  galleries. 

VSA  arts  of  Montana,  PO  Box  7225,  Missoula,  MT 
59807;  406-549-2984;  www.vsamontana.org.  Provides 
information,  technical  assistance  and  workshops  on 
working  with  differently-abled  constituencies. 

Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA,  402 

N.  32nd  St.,  Billings,  MT  59101;  406-248-1685. 

Assists  emerging  writers  in  artistic  and  professional 
development;  supports  accomplished  writers;  provides 
public  programs  that  challenge  the  traditional  definition 
of  literary  arts. 


November/December  2010  •  State  of  the  Arts 


MAC  Grants  &  Services 


Artist's  Innovation  Awards 

The  next  round  of  applications  for  the  Artist’s 
Innovation  Award  will  be  in  Spring  2011.  The 
Montana  Arts  Council  launched  this  grant  program 
to  honor  the  innovative  ideas,  practices  and  the 
contributions  of  Montana  artists.  This  application 
can  only  be  completed  online  -  go  to  MAC’S 
website  at  www.art.mt.gov.  The  deadline  for 
Artist’s  Innovation  Award  is  Spring  2011. 

Artists  in  Schools/Communities  Grants 

The  Arts  Education  program  contains  three 
distinct  components  which  provide  participatory 
experiences. in  arts  learning  that  increase  or 
strengthen  participants’  knowledge  and  skills  in 
the  arts. 

1.  Artist  visits:  The  artist  visits  program 
encom-passes  visits  lasting  from  one  to  four  days 
with  no  more  than  four  hours  of  contact  time  per 
day. 

2.  Short-term  residencies:  These  last  one  to 
four  weeks,  or  a  total  of  five  to  20  days  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.  Long-term  residencies: 
These  are  residencies  of  five  weeks  or  longer,  up 
to  one  year. 

3.  Special  projects:  This  funding  broadly 
supports  the  creation  of  projects  that  establish, 
expand,  or  advance  both  school  curriculum  and 
educational  arts  programming.  Projects  that 
support  and  encourage  the  community’s  lifelong 
learning,  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  arts 
are  also  funded. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  awards  grants  to 
Montana  organizations  that  are  nonprofit  and 
exempt  from  federal  income  tax  under  Section 
501(a),  which  include  the  501(c)(3)  designation 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  or  are  units  of 
government,  educational  institutions,  or  local 
chapters  of  tax-exempt  national  organizations. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply,  visit  MAC’S 
website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call  the  MAC  Arts 
Education  Hotline  at  1-800-282-3092. 

Arts  Education  Artist  Registry 

The  Arts  Education  program  supports  a  wide 
range  of  residencies  by  professional  working 
artists  and  local  or  regional  arts  organizations 
(touring  or  locally  based).  Activities  are  hands-on 
and  process-oriented.  The  artist  must  be  able  to 


clearly  communicate  the  concepts  and  skills  of 
the  chosen  art  form  and  relate  well  to  people  in  a 
variety  of  educational  settings. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply  visit  MAC’S 
website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call  the  MAC  Arts 
Education  Hotline  at  1  -800-282-3092. 

Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 

In  1975,  the  Montana  Legislature  set  aside 
a  percentage  of  the  Coal  Tax  to  restore  murals 
in  the  Capitol  and  support  other  cultural  and 
aesthetic  projects.  Grant  funds  are  derived  from 
the  interest  earned  on  this  Cultural  Trust. 

Any  person,  association,  group,  or  govern¬ 
mental  agency  may  apply.  All  applications 
must,  however,  be  officially  sponsored  by  a 
governmental  entity.  Requirements  include  a  1 : 1 
match  in  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services  for 
Special  Projects  Under  $4,500,  Special  Projects 
and  Operational  Support.  Capital  expenditures 
require  a  3:1  match  of  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and 
services.  This  application  can  only  be  completed 
online  -  go  to  MAC’S  website  at  www.art.mt.gov. 
The  application  deadline  is  August  1,  2012  for  FY 
2014-2015. 

Montana's  Circle  of  American  Masters 

Montana’s  Circle  of  American  Masters  in 
Visual  Folk  and  Traditional  Arts  celebrates 
the  contributions  of  Montana’s  master  artists. 

A  member  of  Montana’s  Circle  of  American 
Masters  is  a  person  who  throughout  their  lifetime 
of  work  in  the  traditional  arts  has  created  a 
notable  body  of  work.  Of  significant  cultural  and 
artistic  stature,  their  work  is  representative  of 
the  historic,  traditional,  and  innovative  arts  and 
handcrafts  distinctive  to  the  state  and  is  worthy  of 
note  on  both  a  state  and  national  level.  Deadlines 
for  this  program  are  ongoing.  For  nomination 
materials,  visit  the  MAC  website  at  http://art. 
mt.gov/artists/artists_masters.asp  or  contact 
Cindy  Kittredge  at  elkittredge@dishmail.net  or 
phone  her  at  406-468-4078. 

Public  Value  Partnerships 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  pleased  to 
continue  operating  support  grants  for  Montana 
non-profit  arts  organizations  under  a  program 
titled  Public  Value  Partnerships.  Public  value 


partners  are  defined  as  organizations  making  a 
positive  difference  in  the  individual  and  collective 
lives  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  through  the  arts, 
and  worthy  of  state  investment.  These  grants 
fund  Montana  non-profit  arts  organizations  who 
have  had  their  501(c)(3)  status  for  a  minimum 
of  five  years  and  at  least  a  half-time  paid  staff 
member.  Guideline’s  specifics  are  available  on 
the  MAC  website.  The  grant  period  runs  from 
July  1,  2010,  to  June  30,  2014.  The  next  round 
of  grant  applications  will  be  due  in  Spring  2014. 
Visit  www.art.mt.gov  for  more  information. 

Strategic  Investment  Grants  for  the  Arts 

Strategic  Investment  Grants  for  the  Arts  are 
given  throughout  the  year  to  provide  funds  for: 

•  Training  and  Network  Development 
opportunities  that  help  build  art  skills,  healthy  arts 
careers  and  businesses. 

•  Market  Expansion  to  help  increase 
exposure  and  improve  marketing  or  promotion, 
opportunities  for  exhibition  or  performance  and 
sales. 

•  Public  Outreach  Arts  Activities  for  ongoing 
and  one-time  arts  activities  by  arts  organizations 
and  artists  that  help  firmly  anchor  the  arts  in  the 
greater  community. 

•  Challenges  and  Emergencies  to  provide 
assistance  for  artists  or  arts  organizations 
experiencing  catastrophic-level  emergencies  that 
threaten  their  ability  to  continue  their  work,  and 
demand  prompt  and  immediate  attention. 

Artists,  501(C)(3)  arts  organizations  and  Pre 
K-12  teachers  are  eligible  to  apply.  1:1  matching 
grants  are  available  up  to  $1,000  and  decisions 
will  be  dictated  by  the  availability  of  funds  and 
the  nature  of  the  requests.  Awards  are  made 
directly  by  the  council  and  applications  are 
reviewed  monthly. 

This  application  can  only  be  completed  online 
-  go  to  MAC’S  website  at  www.art.mt.gov.  The 
application  deadline  is  the  15th  of  the  month  (or 
first  business  day  after  the  15th  if  that  falls  on  a 
weekend). 

T.E.A.,  Teacher  Exploration  of  the  Arts 

This  grant  program  is  for  elementary 
classroom  teachers  who  wish  to  work  one-on- 
one  with  a  professional  working  artist  in  order  to 
develop  the  teacher’s  skill  in  a  particular  artistic 
discipline.  Deadlines  are  ongoing.  You  must 
apply  at  least  six  weeks  in  advance  of  the  start- 
date  of  your  project.  A  cash  match  is  not  required. 
All  grants  are  for  $500. 


Grant  Programs 


Name 


Address  _ 


City. 


State 


Zip  _ 


Phone 


Email  _ 


Yes,  please  send  me  copies  of  the  following 
grant  guidelines  (when  guidelines  are  available) 

□  Artist's  Innovation  Award 

#Q  Artist  in  Schools/Communities  Sponsor 

□  Arts  Education  Artist  Registry 

□  Cultural  Trust  Grant 

□  Montana's  Circle  of  American  Masters 

□  Public  Value  Partnerships 

—  □  Strategic  Investment  Grant 

□  T.E.A.,  Teacher  Exploration  of  the  Arts 

□  Other _ 


Send  your  request  to:  Montana  Arts  Council, 

PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 
•  FAX  406-444-6548  •  email  mac@mt.gov 

Grant  guidelines  and  applications  can  also  be  downloaded  at  http://art.mt.gov 

What's  Happening? 

Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance? 

If  so,  State  of  the  Arts  would  like  to  know  about  it. 

Fill  out  the  following  information  and  send  it  to: 

Lively  Times,  33651  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824; 

406-644-2910;  FAX  406-644-2911;  or  email  writeus@livelytimes.com 

Event  _ 


Description. 


Event  Location. 


Date(s)_ 


Time(s)  _ 
Sponsor. 
Address  _ 
Phone 


Email 


i - 1 

Subscribe  to  bi-weekly 
email  newsletters 

Name _ 

Email  Address  _ 


Which  email  newsletter(s)  do  you  want  to 
receive? 

□  Artists  □  Arts  Organizations 

□  Arts  Educators 

Mail  in  form  or  go  online:  www.art.mt.gov/resources 
— 


Sign-up  or  update 
your  mailing  info 


NEW  ADDRESS 


Name 


Address 
City _ 


State. 


-Z'P 


Daytime  Phone . 
Email  Address 


OLD  ADDRESS 


Name  _ 


Address . 
City_ _ 


State 


-Zip 


Daytime  Phone 
Email  Address 


Mail  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201 ,  Helena, 
MT  59620-2201 ;  or  go  online  at  www.art.mt.gov 


Help  us  find 
technical 
assistance 
articles  for 
State  of 
the  Arts 

The  Montana  Arts 
Council  is  requesting 
submissions  from  art¬ 
ists  and  organizations 
on  practical  profes¬ 
sional  development 
tips  for  artists  for 
upcoming  issues  of 
State  of  the  Arts. 

Topics  might 
include: 

•  "How  to"  articles 
(i.e.  marketing  tips 
for  the  beginning 
visual  artist,  how  to 
find  a  publisher  for 
your  first  book,  doing 
your  own  PR,  writ¬ 
ing  an  effective  artist 
statement  or  how  to 
make  a  CD). 

•  Innovative  arts 
education  projects  or 
statistics. 

The  deadline  is 
Nov.  25  for  the 
january/February 
issue. 

Please  limit  sub¬ 
missions  to  500 
words.  Cali  MAC  at 
406-444-6510  or 
email  mac@mt.gov 
before  submitting 
stories. 


1  MAC  Director  Receives  Gary  Young  Award; 

Poet  Laureate  Rides  the  Range;  Ben  Steele  Hon¬ 
ored  on  93rd  Birthday 

2  Arni's  Addendum:  Award  Is  Heady  News; 
Honoring  Keith  Colbo 

3-4  Congrats;  Transitions;  Condolences 

5  Montana  Press  Publishes  Groundbreaking 
Poetry  Anthology;  Poet  Laureate  (cont.) 

6-7  About  Books 

8  About  Music 

9  Confluence  of  Red  Nations;  Montana  Rep 
Premieres  "The  Frybread  Queen";  Native  News 

10  Arts  Education:  Report  Summarizes  the  Status 
of  Arts  Education  in  Montana 

1 1  Public  Value  Partnerships;  WESTAF  Tour  West 
Awards 

12-14  Arts  Calendar 

15-16  Art  and  Exhibits;  Russell  Museum  Owns  Auction 
Name,  Trademark;  Ben  Steele  Birthday  (cont.) 

17  About  Visual  Arts;  Verbal  Visual  Artists  Share 
Work 

18  Eight  Strategic  Mistakes  with  Memberships; 
Tech  Talk:  More  About  Online  Privacy 

19  Writer  Becomes  Publisher:  An  Interview  with 
Sneed  Collard 

20  Law  and  the  Art  World:  Some  Basics  Revisited; 
MAC  Attends  Economic  Development  Summit 

21-23  Opportunities 
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Happy  participants  in  Christene  Meyers's  poetry  workshop.  Photo  courtesy  of  Writer's  Voice, 
Billings. 
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MAC  executive  director  recieves  national  award 

See  page  1 


9,600  copies  of  this  public  document  were  published  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1.12  per  copy,  for  a  total  cost  of  $10,715,  which  includes 
$7,556  for  printing/production  and  $3,1 59  for  distribution 


State  of  Montana  programs 
are  available  to  all  Montanans. 
Upon  request,  an  alternative 
accessible  format  will  be  provided. 
Call  406-444-6449 


November/December  2010 
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MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 

MAN  INC  ADDRESS: 

PO  BOX  202201,  HELENA,  MT  59620-2201 
.  STREET  ADDRESS: 

830  N.  WARREN  ST.,  HELENA,  MT 
V:  406-444-6430;  T:71 1 
Fax  406-444-6548 
Arts  Ed  Hotline  1-800-282-3092 
http://art.mt.gov 
email:  mac@mt.gov 
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Montana  Arts  Council 


Jackie  Parsons,  Chairman,  Browning 
Cynthia  Andrus,  Vice  Chairman,  Bozeman 
Corky  Clairmont,  Ronan 
Mark  Kuipers,  Missoula 
Tracy  Linder,  Molt 
Rick  Newby,  Helena 
Ellen  Ornitz,  Manhattan 
Arlene  Parisot,  Helena 
Rob  Quist,  Kalispell 
Kathleen  Schlepp,  Miles  City 
Jean  Steele,  Hamilton 
Youpa  Stein,  Arlee 
Judy  Ulrich,  Dillon 
Jane  Waggoner  Deschner,  Billings 
Wilbur  Wood,  Roundup 


MAC  Staff 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 
afishbaugh@mt.gov  •  406-444-6430 
Carleen  Layne,  Accountant 
clayne@mt.gov  •  406-444-6489 
Kim  Baraby  Hurtle,  Executive  Assistant, 
Percent-For-Art  Manager 
khurtle@mt.gov  •  406-444-6430 
Beck  McLaughlin,  Education  &  Web  Services  Director 
bemclaughlin@mt.gov  •  406-444-6522 
Cinda  Holt,  Business  Development  Specialist 
cholt@montana.com  •  406-777-0090 
Kristin  Han  Burgoyne,  Database  &  Grants  Director, 
Accessibility  Coordinator 
khan@mt.gov  •  406-444-6449 
Cindy  Kittredge,  Folk  Arts  &  Market  Development  Specialist 
elkittredge@dishmail.net  •  406-468-4078 
Dyani  Bingham,  Indian  Arts  Market  Development  Manager 
dyani_b@hotmail.com  •  406-545-8983 


